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“NO, JT 18 NO DREAM—I AM HERB, CUTHBERT,” SAID MARGARET, WITH TEARS IN BER EYES, 


4 STRANGE AGREEMENT. 


— 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER LI. 


In was rejected—the dainty work of so many 
weary months—the darling child of Cuthbert 
Clitheroe’s brain, and the foundation on which he 
had built 9 many hopes and aspirations. Such 
4 castle as he had reared—a stately edifice reach- 
ing to the very heavens, in which he was to 
Presently dwell, with all his debts paid, and 
nothing to interfere with the production of 
many more pictures as lovely -as the stately, yet 


‘sughter-loving Beatrice who was mercilessly 
bantering her Benedick in the foreground of his 
. datesb effort, 


A pretty bunny: if not a grand ons, and a 
carefully and truthful-painted one to boot. Yet, 
here it was, returned to him with the contemp- 
‘uous coldness that always seems to accompany 
uch rebuffs, and his castle of fine marble and 








sumptuous gilding had fallen to the ground with 
ite arrival. 

He was a true artist was Cuthbert Clitheroe, 
and there were pictures which, compared to his, 
were daubs of the vilest quality, hanging in 
conspicuous places on the wails of the Academy, 
to be gazed at in wonder and amazement by 
critical visitors, who wondered—as well they 
might—where the genius of the English painters 
was gone to, 

Well they may wonder, year after year, when 
the fearful and wonderful things that are dis- 
played ou the walls are chosen to represent some 
of the talent of the country. 

The painter of “ Benedick and Beatrice” was 
an unknown man-—a mere strugglivg painter of 
no mark in the world as yet; young and poor. 
Let him keep to his teaching and his working 
for dealers, and leave the sacred walls and 
galleries to better-known men | 

All this passed through the tired brain of the 
unlucky painter as he sat alone in his expeusive 
and untidy studio and surveyed the rejected 
canvas. I} was just the same as when he had 
sent itin—his Beatrice smiled as gaily and his 
Benedick was as manly and as handsome as ever ; 








and yet how poor and rough it looked now that 
it bad passed the ordeal of the hanging com: 
mittee | 

And he owed for the frame, too—the frame 
that was to. be paid for when the picture was 
sold—and for & great many other things as weil 
—-for the boots he wore, and the coat he had had 
on till a few minutes ago, when he threw it of 
for an old velvet jacket—which was uot paid for 
either. But then it was so long ago that most 
likely the tailor that made it had forgotten all 
about it, and might never send his bill again, or 
think it an unnecessary and superfluous proceed- 
ing. 

There was hardly anything that he did not 
owe for—either in his studio or in the comfort. 
less lodgings he called his home; and he had 
come somehow to believe that the Beatrice would 
be accepted and would be sold afierwards, and 
that he would recoup himself and pay everyone 
out of the proceeds. . 

And it was all over, The thing would hangin 
his room for ever unless he sold it to some dealer 
—who would make a favour of buying it and 
expect to get it for the price of the canvas and 
the colours—or pawned it, to see it exposed in 
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the window for sale; for he would never be able 
to redeem it—a proclamation to all the world of 
his. impesuniosity and despair, 

He wasa » gost looking young fellow, thie ill- 

used artis ven in the elovenliness of unkempt 
hair pore a seedy working-suit of much-stained 
velvet. A bright handsome face and a well-knit 
figure were graced with an ease.of manner aud a 
gracefa) carriage that might have “belonged to a 
duke ; and his voice was pronounced perfect by 
those who made voices a study and gathered their 
ideas.of character from-sound—as many do, 

“T know J was bora to be a lord!” be would 
jeetingly say sometimes when his instincts led 
him to something beyond his means—as they 
very often did! “and yet my father was a shop- 
keeper, and wy mother—biess her !—was a 
drudge at a butcher’s desk when he eaw her 
and fell in love with her, Caste is all humbug, 
let people say what they will!’ 

It seemed so, indeed, in hia case ; there was 
not the faintest approach to ‘auything aristo- 
cratic in his parentage or bringing up. | His 
parents, while they lived, had done their best 


to give him a good educatiou, and the boy had 
protited by it to the very utmost. He was very 
quick and clever, and bad they lived long enough 


to see him fairly started inte world he would 
have doubtless taken bie ce there as some 
respectable tradesman, anéworked his way as 
hie father before him had done, 

Other relations he had none. His mother had 
been @ foundling girl put out by the Coram- 
street charity, and his father had bad no brothers 


or sisters ; avd when he was left an orphan boy, 
with but slender means for his future advance- 
ment, the persons who took it upon themselyes 


to look after hia-well-being spent the money in 
puttiog his to shout as uncopgenvial a trade as 
they could possibly find. 

Perhaps they thougat that to bind him to a 
draper’s connter for the:bestuyears of his life was 
a good way of gup ypressitig thet artis ti ic tastes that 
were already beginnin Sk flow themsalves in 
him, 

At ayway, they did it; aud from that hour the 
lad made up his mind to take his life into his 
own handa, and have done with trade for ever. 

All this was many years agenow, and he had 
scrambled on ,through thé\time somehow ; 
always aiming at somethingmore important 
than the desultory work he ha@vbeen making a 
scrambling sort of living at. jAnd now all his 
ambition seemed to have culminsted,in one 
immenee failure, 

He had been sanguine, and had managed to 
make his creditors sanguine with him;.and a 
terrible load of debt and difficulty that. had to. be 
faced weighed him down as he made his way 
back to his cheerless lodgings to spend the 

vening alone. 

“A cup of tea, if you please, Mrs. Larkins ; 
and something to eat with it—I have had no 
dinner,” he said to his landlady, who opened the 
door and who looked somewhat gloomily at hia. 

She knew his fate already, for her son was one 
of the servante of the Academy; and helped to 
hold up the pictures before the judges. 

"Y must have the money, if you please, Mr. 
Olitheroe,”—she replied, shortly... “I’m that 
pushed this; week I can’t provide. for my gentle 
men auy-lopger unless they give me something. 
It’s gome-on a deal toolong with most of ’em, 
and-—-+~+” 

“The money—oh, yes]” eaid Cuthbert Clith- 
erce, feeling in his p: pekete—vain hope ; and then, 
muttering something about having left his puree 
in the studio, he hurried away aud turned the 
corner of the streeb out of her sight. 

‘In the studio—yes, I dare say,” the woman 
said, looking after him awry. “A deal of that. 
He’s gone to put that ring of his away, that’s 
where he’s gone. I won't get anything until he 
puta the price of it down before me; and then I 
oughtn’t to, considering what. he owes me. I 
shall naver get it. Iam.o deal too -seft-hearted, 
that’s what Tam!” 

Her lodgers did not think her so; she had an un- 
comfortable sort of way of annexing things thay 
could not be done without to secure her reat, or 
uaking unexpected and. humiliating raids upon 
ihern when they had company. that was very 





disogreeable ; but on the whole she was not)so0 
bad as some London landladies, 

If anyone was ill she was @ patient and un- 
tiring nurse ; and she was scrupulously clean and 
honest—which good qualities covered a multitude 
of sins, and made her house bearable. 

She thought Mr, Clitheroe proud and stuck-up, 
she told her gossips, 

He did not confide his hopes: and’ aspirations 
to her as most of her lodgers did; and when her 


son came home and told her the fate of the young 


man’s picture,and certain other things he: h 
heard about it having been the only resource he 


| had to pay bis debts, she resolved that what he 





owed her then should be all he should ever owe ; 
aud that if he didn’t pay, owt he should go, 
As a beginning of. what she intended to do she 


| refused to get him hie tes, and sent himto the 











pawnbroker’s for the necessary means 

It stung Cuthbert Clitheroe to the hear’, 

He had been enough before, bat the 
commonplace rudeness of the woman seemed to 
put his position before hiro yet more clearly thon 

t had ever been before him-yet.; and there was 
a patietain Sane nee ib was dnd ot his lips - 
he turned away from her to seek the money the 
must be found he could have food; » 

He had eaten ng all day ; he fipal bed tod 
muceeteitedt and too reatlesato ‘think ‘of eating 5 
and he had leit his lodgings in the movraing with 
nothir a ge eg up of coffee. 

He'was fi and weary uow, and craved for 

food, and as we Tarkine had predicted, he went 


back without bia, Haan put some money in’ 


her hand.’ “, 

“I thought me ie said to herself; “it’s 
gone; and everything else that isn’t gone now 
will go afterit, I must take care what I do.” 

She served a comfortable meal with the sourest 
of faces for condiment, and treatedher unlucky 
lodger as if he had been a little boy who’ had done 
something wrong. 

“ Yes, he’s at. home,” she‘amid to some oné who 
came asking for him, proseanly ; “he’s having his 
tea.” 

“ And in the dumps, I suppose !” the visitor 
said, a brightj cheery little man, who looked as if 
the “dumps” would be. an impossibility with 
him, his face wasione perpetual Jaugh. 

“Well, yeagoT daresay he is. It has almost 
come to amend bien yor think. | There’s bills 


fy = 
ate noth Kony do with hie: private 
thik Just telhim bam here, Mre. Larkins ; 


and don’t let him ars 7 Himself to me, I mean 
to see him”. 

“Then 
Larking said, “ you/know the way.’ ; 

“ Yeu, I know the way,” was the answer, “ this 
house is pretty femiliar to me.” 

It might well be. He had lived there for three 
years, and been the torment of Mrs, Larkins’s 
existence for the- whole time; but he had paid 
her well, and she had always declared him to be 
a model lodger. 

She had never had one like him since he had 
married, and set up housekeeping on his own 
account on very little but the love they felt for 
each other. 

He had been moderately prosperous, and was 
a firm friend of Cuthbert Clitheroe’s. He went 
upstairs ever so. many steps ata time. 

He was one of those. men who never can do 
anything like other people, and presented himself 
and his laughing face before the melancholy 
oceupant of Mrs. Larkine’s second floor front, 

" A veritable Knight of the Rueful Counten- 
ance!” he said, clapping Cuthbert on the back, 
ss Why, man, never say die—better luck next 
time.’ 

* Yes ; but how can I compass a next time ¢” 

‘« Paint another picture,” 

ee Can’ ad 

ii Why ?” 

“ Where is the canvas and the colour to come 
from ? How am I to live till itis done? I had 
better have stuck to the drapery, in the ‘ what 
is the next article, miss’ style of existence than 
have trusted to art; she’sa fickle jade, Singleton, 
and that’s the truth |” 

“ The hanging committee are idiots,” was Mr, 
Singleton’s renly.. “ Art ia not fickle, and they 





go up, and tell him yourself,” Mrs. Ja 






are. Don’t be. 

things in the Pa gave me 

how miany times I tried, and 

masterpieces went to.m 

more by me before I paid the committee hy 

fluke—for ib’ wag nothing else. Put away i hs 

stuff, man, and come out with me. I am 

to take Polly to 1 es cette to-night, aaoy 

& box.’ Come With cin “talk Gute 

things, and how you an chi out of oy on 

I know from experience how awful it is to want 

everything and not be able to getany thing,” 
“T don’t see how I am to get out’ ‘of it, unless 

I make a hole in the water, or——” 

“Or what? Let’s hear the alternative. The 
water won’t.do. It’s time I came, I think, if you 
are getting hipped like that ; that’s a madman’: 
remedy for the ills of life.’ 

“T have beem half a madman to-day. I wa» 
going to eay, bas something turned up in the 

papers? People are wauted by lawyers sometimes 
to hear something to. their pethe only } 
haven't anyone ‘belonging to me to leave me a 
wyeterious fortune.”  ~ 

“You will think of something to-morrow. 
Come with Polly and nie, and listen or not to the 
rausic—~as you ke ; it will be a distraction. And 
to-morrow———~ 

“ Ay, toxmorrow ; what then 1” 

‘ Raise whab'you can on the Beatrice, and ses 
yourself straight a bit, and then go to work 
again.” I abil perhaps I can help you alittle ; 
I.cam pub you in the way of making the most of 
your picture at any rate. Oh! yes, I know bow 

sted you feel ab the prospect. The picture 
fan’t a it the worse for the notion ; it’s as good 
‘a thing as most of the accepted oh yes | I 









mean it, young one, J'm nota bad’ Apy- 
way put it out of your head t Teast, 
and all that bosh about the riveran ‘with 
us; you'll be a new man to-morrow,” oat ky , 
<i, an 


Cuthbert allowed himself ta be p 
the two left tha] house her ; 





“Should | this . the ‘eye of Outhberi 
Clitheroe, artist,“he is requested to call upon 
Messrs, Baldwin and Vigors, Sun-alley, Lincoln’s- 
inn, at his earliest convenience, when he will hear 
something to his advantage.” 


ee ee 


CHAPTER Il, 


Curasert CLITHEROB stared’ at his’ ‘friend, 
and his friend stared at him; and Mrs, Single: 
ton, otherwise Polly, a lively little woman, paused 
in the consumption of the ice "that beer: 
procured for her, ahd looked at her husband and 
hie friend, wondering what they might have 
found in the paper to interest them so much. 

“What is it, Sam?” #he'asked. Sam wa» 
the name her lord rejoiced in ; and: yery few of 
his intimates ever thought of callin; any- 
thing else, “ You look as if you had seen a 
ghost!” 

No, I haven’s ; it hasn’ t appeared to me.” 

“ What i is ib, then 1” 

* Here’s Clitheroe come into Rinseatents 
all 1” 

“Well, if was about. time he all ac- 
counts,” the little woman replied ; “but I don't 
believe he has found it in the newspapers, for 

all that. Tell me what you mean this miaute, 
sir)” 

Thus adjured Mr, Singleton pub the paper in‘: 
the plump hand of his better. half, and showed 
her what he and his friend bad read 








“Tt means that he is the rightful. heir to 
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millions, of course,” he said, with a laugh— 
“ those advertisements always do.” 

“ H’m—yes!” Mrs. Singleton said. “TI think 
it's more likely to mean that he i# wanted to 
answer some question or other, and may get a 
five-pound note for doing it. That’s about the 
general amount of ‘something to your advan- 
tage,’ after you have taken a lot of trouble, 
and gone to the expense, perhaps, to answer 
the advertisement-—-unless it is a trap to catch 
you for s*mething ‘you have done, aud all the 
advantage means beiog given up to the police.” © 

“The thing comes from a respectable firm 


f lawyers, my dear,” Mr. Singleton said, with 
: laugh, , ,‘' I think the five-pouad note is pretty 
eure,” 


“ Five shillings would be acceptable just now,” 
said Cuthbert, moodily. ‘It’s just the end of 
all things with me, Mrs. Singleton.” 

“Tm not Mrs, Singleton, I’m Polly!” that 
lady said, with a. gr “I always. know 
things .are. very bad with you, Cuthbert, when 
* Polly’. goes into the und. Cheer up! 
you are not,ss far down as Sam and I have been 
since we were married ; see how he has got on 
lately. Your turn will come soon-see if it does 
not !”. . , 

Cathbert Clitheroe. shook his head, He was, 
as he said, weary and hopeless, and could see no 
gleam of light in the darkness him, Not 
even. this strange advertisement, which he was 
half inclined to dasa hoax,of some sort 
though why anyone should go out of hie or her 
way to play a practical joke at his expense he 
could not understand. 

His friends made him go home with them to 

supper, and eat and drink ;-aud, altogether, he 
lep himself into his lodgings in Minerva-terrace, 
Clipstone-atreet, in a much more cheerful frame 
of mind than he had known for some time. 
. Hig studio was not in the same house, or he 
might have been tempted to go and muse over 
the unlucky picture, and wonder for the thou- 
sandth time what were the faults that had con- 
demned if—only the sin of being unknown had, 
he but thought ; but the events of the evening 
had somewhat put it out of his head. 

As soon a8 he thought there would be any set 
bability of the heads of the Lincoln’s-inn firm 
being at their office he dressed himself and sallied 
forth, looking every inch» gentleman, in spite of 
his somewhat threadbare attire. 

He was potting shabby, there was not a doubt 
of it; bat he looked as well as many a smarter- 
pews man, from his easy bearing and his careful 
toilet. 

He was most courteously received. Theclerks 

had evidently had their orders ; and he was told 
that Mr. Baldwin, the head of the firm, had 
waited in towm all day yesterday in the hope 
thot he would present himself, 
_ “Thad ne idea Twas wanted,” Cuthbert said, 
‘in astonishment, “I only saw the advertisement 
ust night by accident, I have beemmuch oceu- 
pied for the last week or's0.” 

He was asked to wait, and provided with a 
News till Mr. Baldwin should be at liberty ; 
aud then shown into the presence of that pes A 
man, who gavestrict directions that be was on no 
account to be disturbed until he rang his bell, 

An hour later Cuthberh Clitheroe came out 

looking pale and perplexed, but with money in 
bia pocket, evidently, for he called a hansom cab 
ot the corner of the equare, and was driven sway 
towards home, 
_ When there he called Mra, Larkins, and paid 
er to the wimost ake yy that lady’s amaze- 
ment and delight—and then he shut himself up 
in his room, and was seen no more till Mr, 
Singleton called late in the afternoon. 

‘Yes ; he's at home, sir,” Mrs. Larkins said, 
when she admitted him ; “ and——” 

‘And what f” asked Sam, seeing that. some- 
thing was trembling on the tip of the good 
woman's tongue, ‘Has the Prince of Wales sent 
round ina hurry for the ‘ Beatrice,” or rs tag 
ordered balf a hundred pot-boilers—or what ¢ 
dee something has happened.” 

“Yes, he bas paid wp,” Mra. Larkins said, 
and Mr. Singleton whistled n astonishment, 

Hashe? Then the fortune has come after 


“ Has he come into a fortune, sir?” the land- 
lady asked, iunocently. ‘I’m sure I'm glad to 
hear it, if he bas,” 

“ I don’t know, I’ll go up and find out,” was 
the disappointing reply. 

There was never any knowing whether the 
gentlemen were chafing or not, Mre. Larkins de- 

, and she went her way into the lower 
regions in some dudgeon; while Mr. Singleton 
made his way to Cuthbert Clitheroe’s room, and 
knocked at the door, 

Receiving no answer to’ his summons, he 
entered, to find his friend sitting by the window 
with o cigar that had gone out, in his mouth, 
staring ab nothing, and in so deep a reverie that 
he had not heard the approach of his visitor. 

“Wake up!” he said; “and confirm. the 
might, news that I have just heard.” 

hat news?” 

“That you are suddenly a rich man, Mother 
Larkin says you have paid up.” 

"To is true, I have. . My visit to the lawyers 
was worth as much’as. that anyway.” 

** And something more, or I am no reader of 
faces, There were more than a few pounds in id 
Was ‘there not, now?” 
ve Yes! ” 

“ Then the fortune’s come ?” 

ts Yes ! ” , 

heartily. glad to hear it, my boy; but 
you don’t seem much elated, Is there something 
else in the background? Is it much!” 

* A thousand pounds,” 

Again Mr. Singleton whistled in the greatness 
of his amazement. 

“You are in luck! "he said. ‘‘I wish some 
one would find me such a sum. Has it come by 
legacy?” 

we 0,”” 

waa in amongst anclaimed property ?” 

‘No,” . 

“ ” 

lead 

‘* And with a condition attached to it?" 

w Yes.” 

"TI thought so. Is it a secret?” 

*T don’t este ~~ it is. I — peveend & 
thousand poun aud sundry o van 3 
are hinted at, if I will accept the condition het 
goes with it.” 

“And that is——” 

“A wife,” 

* A wife !” 

* Riven so.” 

“ And you have accepted 1” 

"Ihave, What doesit matter? I shall never 
be troubled with the lady, she culy wants the 
fact of her marriags to be established—after 
that we are to go our own way in the world and 
trouble each other no mores I am tosell myself, 
in fact, for a fraction of the price that some 
artists can realise-for a single picture.” 

* Don’t do it, my boy--don’t ‘do it,” Mr. Sin- 
gleton said ; “it is your whole life that you are 
flinging away.” 

** Nonsense, Sam. I shallmever care for any 
woman. Who would-care to marry a lonely fellow 
like me? Women want fair —— and a place 
in the world with the man they marry, and 
“And my Polly married me without knowing 
what was before her, and was glad to take the 
rough and the smooth together so long as.we had 
one another. Don't, fling. away your life, 
Clitheroe; for it is nothing better. Think twice 
before you take such an awful step—there’s more 
in it than you see abt, present. You don’t see 
what's. behind yet—-you are letting the money 
tempt you.” 

** Perhaps I am; but [ have given my word ; 
the thing is settled now and cannot be undone.” 
‘You know your own business best ; but is 
that all you bave been told—that there is a lady 
who wanta a husband in secret for some reason 
of her own. who can afford to pay a thousand 
pounds for him?” 

“No, not quite. I have had the matter 
explained toa me. . I am to marry the lady tosave | 
her fortune for her,” 

“ Howi” 

“Simply thus, She is a great heiress, and she 


will to marty before she is twenty-one or forfeit 
the fortune which would be hors.” 

‘The reasons are given for the wish ; they are 
of no consequence. fact is all I have to do 
with. If she is not married by chat day she-nob 
only loses her fortune, but it falls to a man who 
is trying to force her either to marry him or to 
remain sing'te. ' 

“ He has been appointed, no doubt in ignorance 
of his.real character, one of her guardiang,; is.a 
cousin and has had. great power over her 
hitherto.” 

* But if he comes into the property why does 
he want to m: her ? he would have it in any 
way,” said Mr, Singleton. 

“He would be doubly rich then,” Cuthbert 
Clitheroe replied. ‘She has other meang.as 
well, inherited from her mother. The, father 
must have beep a maniac, I think, to have made 
auch @ will. t 

“ Messrs, Baldwin and Vigors were her mother’s 
lawyers, avid alice has come to them, under great 
difficulties, I gather from what I have been told, 
to help her out of the strait, 

‘She has been almost a prisoner in the power 
of this man and his: myrmidons, and unable to 
take any steps to help herself,” 

“And the lawyers—honest men-—-propoae to 
throw her inte the arms of a man of whom 
they know nothing { Generous of them, I, must 
say.” 

** They do me the honour to tell me that they 
do know something of me—-that they have known 
of me for a long time. I sm sure I cannot tell 
how. 
“ And they also say that the lady is capable of 
offering herself and her fortune to the first man 
she meets to vet out of the mesh she is entangled 
in; so they have résolved to allow her to meet 
persecution with écheming, and to meet the man 
on her twenty-first birthday with a proof of her 
legal marriage in their banda, 

‘Thia onee proved she is aafe. I was not told 
much, but enough ‘to proclaim the fact that. her 
father must have been a weak idiot, and this 
cousin the most unscrupulous scoundrel that ever 
played on a dupe’s feelings, 

“* However, that has nothing to do with my 
promise. I have given it, and in three weeks 
from this sime I shall be & married man, Single- 
ton ; and you and Polly can wish me joy,” 


“ Hem! I don’t know about that. Is the 
marriage to be in a London church?” 
“JT have not been told; I expect so, I fancy 


the lady is in London.” 

* And you haven’b heard her name!” 

“T have heard nothing at all about her |” 

“She may be an idiot, incapable of thinking for 
herself; and ali this may be a plot to got her 
money into someone else’s hands.” 

" By Jovd! I never thought of that!” Cuth- 
bert Clitheroe said, thoughtfully, “I must be 
satisfied that che knows what she is about and 
understands it all before I commit tayself to the 
acceptance of that thousand pounds-—not that it 
signifies much. J am never to see her after we 
part at the church door,” 


pee ee 


CHAPTER MI. 


Corapsry Corruenor took the words of his 
friend to heart, and slept on them, rising the 
next morning with a clearer brain and s deter- 
mination to act om ‘the advice he had received, 
and go no farther in the strange business in 
which he had embarked till he knew more about 
what was before him. 

As Mr, Singleton had said, the lady might not 
be altogether a free agent—she might be imbo- 
cile, or in some way in the power of thease lawyers 
~—though they were too well-known, he fancied, 
to lend themselves to anything dishonourable, 

As soon as he had breakfested he went to 
Lincoln’s-inh- fields, and asked for Mr, Baldwin. 
That gentleman wa: there, busy with a lady, he 
was told, but he was asked to wait in the same 
courteous fashion ag on the preceding day, and 
in a very little while the head of the firm came 
out, showing out a veiled figure, whose face could 








all)” 





is bound by a ridiculous clause in her father’s 


not be seen—~a young, graceful woman, evidently, 
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but very plainly dressed, and seemingly in a great 
hurry to get away. 

“You need not be nervous,” Mr. Baldwin said 
to her. “You have been to see me, your 
racther’s friend. Remember that if there is 
anything disagreeable——” 

“ Jf there is anything!" she replied, “ There 
is never anything else. I would run away out- 
right, but that would only make matters worse,” 

“Very much worse. A month’s more patience, 
and then——” . 


“ And then I ehal! befree ! Ah, what freedom! | 


But it does not signify. A 
the other prospect |” 

“ Raymond will go home with you, my dear,” 
Mr. Baldwin said. “I would come myself but 
that 1 have a special appointment, that I cannot 
put off, for eleven o'clock, and I could not 


thing is better than 








pared to dismisshim. ‘On my wedding-day 
shall I bring a friend with me or come alone ?” 

‘* Alone, if you please. There will be witnesses 
enough to make the affair legal.” 

“Thank you. I will be there whenever you 
want me,” 

“ And the money will be put into your hand 
the momert you leave the church—-you will have 
earned it then; but if you want avy more in the 
meantime \ 

‘* No, not a farthing,” Cuthbert said. “ When 
T have earned my wages, as you say, I will take 
it, not before. I hope the sale of my life will be 
of service to the lady—it is not worth much to 
me at present.” 

" You have not been very successful lately, I 
hear,” 








possibly be back in half-an-hour. Courage! 
end all will go well yet—better than you think, 
perhaps.” 


He saw her iuto a cab that was wailing, and | 


then came back to where Cuthbert was sitting, 
wondering whether she was the future wife fate 
had in store for hix 


“You are waiting for me, Mr. Clitheroe?” he | 


asked, 
* Vos. 
you please. 
! can give you a quarter of an hour.” 
All Thave to say may be said in less than 
half that time.” 
‘You are repenting of your bargain ?” 
“No; I have only been thinking, and thought 
hes suggested a question or two that I thiok I 


have a right to ask,’ 
_ “You have a perfect right to ask anything 
in reasor. I have told you why this most ec- 


ceutric proceeding is contemplated. Miss—my 
slient, that is—has let the time go by till 
there is none left for her to reflect in, and I 
had no idea till very lately of the true character 
oi the man she ia 60 anxious to avoid. Had I 
2 daughter I would sooner see her in her coffin, 
and hear the earth rattling on her coffin-lid, 
than give her tothis man, Now, what is it that 
you want to know?” 

" Only this,—is the lady quite a free ageut in 
the matter }”’ 

* Quite.” 

‘ And of sound waind ¢” 

Mr. Baldwin lau 
bis hand on Cuthbert’s shoulder, 

**You may set your heart perfectly at reat as 
to the mental condition of your bride,” Mr. Bald- 
win said. IT would not lend myself to any 
fraud ona helpless woman to gain a fortune by 
ib, She is acting of her own free will, and the 
watter was her own suggestion. The choice of 
a husband was in some sort left to us, Ag I told 
you before, she is capable of doing something 
rash in her present state of discomfort and 
alarm,” 

“ And may I ask why you selected me?” 

‘We had heard of you--that is, I had; as 
some one without any near connections was 
iaturally to be preferred,” 

‘Yes ; my wife will never have to blush for 
Ler husband's relations, or wince at the notion 
of meeting her father or mother-in-law,” Cuth- 
bert said, bitterly ; “there never was anyone 80 
poorly off in that respect.” 

“Ia there anything else you want to know?” 
asked the lawyer, looking at his watch ; “I am 
willing to tell you anything that 1 may.” 

**T have no right to ask anything more,” was 
the quiet reply, ‘ I have given my promise and 
[ will keep it.” 

“You will have due notice when you are 
wanted,” Mr. Baldwin said ; “and, in the mean- 
lime, a lodging has been taken fur Mr. Clitheroe 
at that address, It might be us well if you could 
be there for some part of the three weeks that 
are to elapse before the wedding. You will be 
married by banns.” 

He put an address in Cuthbert’s hand, by 
which he understood that he was to be married 
somewhere on the Surrey-side of the river, for 
the place was a quiet street in Walworth, much 
affected by clerks and single men of business. 

“ One word more,” he eaid, as the lawyer pre- 
2 


| 
| 
} 
life for you.” 
| 


I wanted a word or two with you, if | 


ghed at the question, and laid | 


“No; [am unknown,” said the young man, 
bitterly, “and poor, Those two things are enough 
to keep a man down.” 

“You may rise yet; who knows? A man’s 
wedding-day is sometimes the turning-point in 
his life ; yours may beso. Time will show. The 
thousand pounds may be a beginning of a new 


“Tt is over now,” said Cuthbert to himself, as 
he walked slowly westward. “I am booked for 
this amazing wedding, aud I have seen my bride, 
and heard her speak, and have come no nearer to 
knowing who she is or where she came from, than 
| I was before. Itis a queer tangled skein ; but 

my word is pledged, and I must uuwind it as 

best I may.” 
{ Myr. Singleton did not find his friend so com- 
| rounicative after his second interview with the 
| lawyer as he had been before; the fact was, 
that Cuthbert had been so taken by surprise ou 
hia first visit that he had hardly realized the 
matter, He merely told his friend that he had 
given his word and should abide by it, and then 
went his way, and to his work—something 
graver, and more silent than his wont, but that 
was all, 

The three weeks passed away, and Cuthbert 
had shown himee!f at the Walworth lodgings 
frequently enough fer the purpose for which 
they were taken. And he had seen nothing 
more of the lawyer nor heard from him, and he 
was beginuing to feel as if the whole affair were 4 





had never left itoff. When one morning, just as 
he had finished his breakfast, he was summoned 
downetsirs vo speak to a gentleman who liad 
come in acab, Mrs, Larkins said, and was in an 
awful hurry. 

It was the clerk from Mr, Baldwin's whom he 
had heard called “Raymond,” who was waiting 
for him with a letter. 

“I was requested to see you, Mr, Clitheroe— 
to follow you if need be, if you chanced to be 
out. Mr, Baidwin desired me to give you this, 
and to ask you-whether you understand it per- 
fectly.” 

It was only a line or two, 

“To-morrow morning, nine o'clock, at the 
Church of St. Barnabas-the-Leas, Grayford-road, 
Walworth, Be punctual,” 

Cuthbert Clitheroe came back to the realjty of 
what had begun to seem so much like fancy to 
| him of late, and a cold shiver, like a douche of 
| icy water, passed over him. 

It had come at last—the thing he had bound 
himself to, and the morning would eee the fulfil- 
ment of his promise, and put him in possession of 
the price of his sacrifice, 

He would have given anything to draw back 
now, but it was too late. Only by running 
away could he save himself from what he had 
pledged himself to, and that was not to be 
thought of, 

“Tell Mr. Baldwin that I understand his note 
perfectly, if you please,” he said to the clerk ; 
‘or perhaps [ had betier write a note.” 

“ A verbal answer would be preferred,’ was 
his decisfve reply.. 

“Were you asked to say so?” 

“T was ; and, further, that Mr. Baldwin would 
feel obliged to you if you would destroy his note 
when you had made yourself familiar with the 
address given in it.” 








| dream, and to settle down to his work as if he’ 


“You know the address }” 
“No, Ido not. I simply repeat what I was 
told to say to you.” 

Cuthbert looked at the paper again, and fixed 
the address in his mind—* St, Barnabas-the- Less, 
Grayford-road, Walworth ;’ and tore the note 
into tiny pieces, so that no one could read it, 
“You can tell him it is. destroyed,” he said, 
“J will not fail to attend to it,” 

The clerk went his way, and Cuthbert strove 
to put the morrow out of his mind and bring 
himeelf back to bis work. But it would not do, 
His hand would not obey his head, and he put 
the sketch he was making away, and wondered 
dreamily when he should work at it again. 

It seemed to him that he should not be 
himself at all after the morning, but someone 
else, and he took to building castles in the air’ to 
be paid for out of the thousand nds that the 
morning would see in his peel a 

‘There was no sleep for him that night ; it wae 
vain to try and seek repose, and after a vain 
struggle, he got up and dressed himself, and whiled 
away the night as best he could, till ib was time 
to dress himself and go to this unknown church. 

And then an odd idea took possession of him, 
and made him laugh in spite of himself. How 
was he to dress? How would hie bride be 
dressed? Was it to be an ortholox wedding 
with white draperies and orange flowers, and ail 
the addenda of favours and bridesmaids ? or was 
it to be of the clandestine order, and hurried 
over in unseemly haste by some careless clergy- 
man anxious only for his fee? 

It was strange to be getting ready for his owa 
wedding and not know how to appear atit. He 
settled the question by putting on asimple morz- 
ing euit, that could attract no attention, and 
looking like a disguised prince in it. 

He was rather careless in his attire generally, 
leaning to the artistic slovenliness of the atudios : 
but when he did dress with care he was a notice- 
able man from his aristocratic appearance, 

There was no one about at the church of St. 
Barnabas-the-Less when he reached it, It was 
in a litile bye-street, nob particulary clean but 
quiet. The doors were open, aod an old woman 
was looking out “for the wedding folks,” as she 
told him when he would have entered. He did 
not tell her he was the principal performer in 
the coming drama, but he stood aside and waited. 
Only for a few minutes. A carriage drove 
rapidly up almost directly, and from ib there 
descended Mr. Baldwin and two closely veiled 
ladies, 

“You are punctual,” was all the lawyer 
said, and motioned him to enter the church before 
them, 

He did so in » sort of dream, and allowed them 
to place him where they would. 

Mr, Baldwin put a ring into his hand, and the 
service proceeded, the lawyer taking up his 
station beside the slighter of the two ladies, vot 
a glimpse of either of whose faces could be 
obtained through their thick veils. 

The service wenton. The bridegroom spoke 
like a man in a dream, hardly audible some-. 
times ; but the voice that came from under the 
thick veil was as firm and clear in ite responses 
as & voices could be—there was no trembling, 06 
shrinking. The hand that he touched for s 
minute in putting on the ring was cold but firm, 
and the kneeling figure by his side was as steady 
as if it were cut out of marble, 

At last it was over, and the pair so strangely 
united stood up together man and wife, to part 
as soon as the book was signed, and the price 
paid, 

Dreaming still, the bridegroom went into the 
vestry and signed his name in full in a shaby 
hand. The bride followed, and then, for the 
firet time, he saw her name, “ Margaret Hunt- 
ley.” Another minute, and she was walking 
down the church on his arm ; another and they 
were at the door; another, and she was in the 
carriage with Mr, Baldwin beside her, and he 
was standing looking after the retreating vebicle 
with the price of his sacrifice in a packet in O18 
hand. 
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CHAPTER IY, 


Curnpert CLITHEROE would have beom more 
than mortal if he had not tried with all his 
might to unravel something of the mystery 
that hung about his wedding-day, It was a 
curious thing to know nothing more of his wife 
than that she was young end rich ; the veils the 
two ladies wore had been impenetrable. But 
there was something about them both that 
spoke unmistakably of high breeding—some- 
thing in the carriage of the girl who had leaned 
on his arm for one brief minute that bespoke her 
a lady. 

He. tried very hard to discover any trace of 
her in the peerage and landed gentry, but failed 
egregiously. 

Mr. Singleton arrived at his lodgings while he 
was sittiog at home counting the money he had 
received so strangely, and musing over his wealth, 
and greeted him with something of his usual 
bonhomie—though, truth to tell, Sam was 
anxious about what was going on, 

“How dost thou, Benedick, the married 
man?” asked the little man, who was nothing 
if not Shakesperian. And Cuthbert looked up 
in surprise. 

“ What do you mean?” heasked. “ How did 
you know ?” 

“ Witnessed the ceremony, dear boy!” said 
Mr. Singleton. ‘Saw you sally forth early this 
morning dressed with care, and smelt a rat-— 
followed you in a cab, and a nice dance you led 
me, I can tell you—arrived at St. Barnabas-the- 
Less, just as the lady drove up, and witnessed 
the ceremony from a back pew, and here I am 
to congratulate you,” 

“I don’t know that it’s any subject for con- 
gratulation,” Cuthbert said, moodily ; “ but it’s 
one |” 


“Yes; and you must look it in the face, or 
forgeb all about it—one or the other. Come 
vnd have a day out, and put it out of your head 
for a bit, and you'll get up to-morrow with 
some clear notion of what you are going to do. 
No; I don’t want you to spend your substance 
in riotous living, or waste what you have given 
such an awful price for; but only to put the 
thing out of your head altogether for a bit, 
You have brooded over it lately till you are 
good for nothing at all.” 

“*T believe I have, Sam; and your advice is 
good. Where shall you and I and Polly go for 
the day ?” 

“Wherever you please ; anywhere so that you 
get out of yourself!” 

Cuthbert got back somewhat late at night to 
his lodgings, feeling less oppressed and careworn, 
and found a note from a picture dealer of some 
note, and about the most genuine of his clase in 
town, requesting him to call upon him the next 


Had Aladdin’s lamp suddenly fallen into his 
possession Cuthbert could not have been much 
more astonished. He stared at Mr. Neathbone 
till that gentleman Javghed, and opined that 
the sale of a picture was an uncommon event 
with him; and laughed again when he was 
told that the young man had never sold one 
before, 

Cuthbert fancied that he might be acting for 
someone else; but the picture-dealer declared 
that he was only buying the Beatrice for him- 
self, and that he should doubtless sell it avain 
very quickly; and when Mr, Clitheroe had 
anything more to dispose of he should be, 
doubtless, able to do business with him again. 

Cuthbert Clitheroe departed with a cheque 
for a hundred and fifty pounds in his pocket, and 
a curious feeling that it was all a dream, some- 
how ; but, at the same time, that if he had asked 
double the amount for his picture be should have 
got it. He somehow had an idea that Mr, 


piece of 4 fortune ; but when he called in 
Lincoln’s-inn, intending to see the lawyer, he was 
told he was out of town, and likely to be for 
some weeks, 

So he was; taking care of the interests of 
his client, whose twenty-first birthday was 
rapidly approaching, and whose cousiu and 
suitor was openly boasting of what would be 
his, withoub any struggle on that desirable 
day. Mr. Stanley Carruthers was not a very 
astute wan, or he would have known there 
was something beneath the calm plavidity with 
which his beautiful and wilful cousin regarded 
the coming loss of her fortune. He had her 
completely in his power; she was with his 
mother, who worshipped him, and thought any 
girl a fool who could regard him with un- 
favourable eyes. She bad been virtually a 
prisoner, and yet he could neither break her 
will nor make her care for bim in the way that 
her father had wished. 

She would be free in a few days now, but with 
less than a third of what was really hers if she 
persisted ; and the world would doubtless think 
him mean to 4 degree to take advantage of a girl's 
obstinacy, 

But Stanley Carruthers was a man who cared 
very little of what the world thought of him eo 
long as he put money in his purse; and his 
cousin’s fortune would save him from ruin. 
Without it he could not get along any longer, 
and it was only the knowledge of what was 
coming to him either by marriage or forfeiture 
that kept the tribes and other creditors at bay. 
He would have preferred the marriage, there 
would bea certain éclat in having a handsome 
wife and » fortune o8 well—to say nothing of 
certain expectations which would fall in as 
well, 





day, Wondering whether his ill-luck was going 
to take a turn he put it aside, and went to 
bed ; and presented himself in the morning as 
soon as there was any likelihood of doing 
business with the great man, Not a shop-—Mr. 
Rathbone had nothing 80 common-place or 
Vulgar—-a gallery of the highest gentility ; 
where mooney was turned over in sums to cake 
the mouths of impecunious people water, and 
works of att of rare value rested in transit 
from one owner to another, , 

He had been there before, trying in vain to 
get a footiug in Mr. Rathbone’s good graces, 
but without success, There were so many in the 
field; and he was astonished at the courtesy 
with which he was received, And more aston- 
ished than ever when it sppeared that the 
object of the summons was neither more nor 
lees than to negotiate the sale of the rejected 
picture over which he bad sorrowed so deeply. 
Mr. Rathbone offered to take it on his own 
terma, 

_ ‘But you have never seen it!” gasped 
Cuthbert, in utter amazement. "You do not 
know it ! e 


But, failing the girl’s consent, he would take 
the money, and wash his hands of the incum- 
brance, 

With the fortune he would take houses, land, 
and all, and set up asa landed gentleman, and it 
was all drawing very near now. 

There was still time, perhaps Margaret might 
even yet relent ; sche was wayward and self-wwilled 
enough for anything. 

There might be a special license and a private 
marriage, and they could go away for a time till 


Baldwin would know eomething about this vew | 


Oh, the tenderness of his voice as he epoke, 
| Oh, the soft light in his evil eyes—eyes thab 
| could shine or blaze as their owner pleased, and 
| which had been the ruin of many a trusting 

girl. 
| Their play was played out os far as Margaret 
| Huntley was concerned ; she knew the value of 
| the soft tender words and honeyed looks, and sha 
would have none of them, 

“T have said all I mean to say to you,” she 
said, geutly enough. “I wish from next wack to 
have nothing more to do with you and ycurs. 
That I have resided so long uncer any roof were 
I could be exposed to your persecutions is no 
fault of mine, as you know, Till next Thursday 
{ must hear what you have to say; efter that 
day, I am free.’ 

“Free | yes; but how? Almost; a beggar.” 

“Many people would hardly think my mother’s 
| fortune beggary,” the girl said, with a proud 
| smile, “But even if it were so I would rather 
beg a crust to eat from door to door than share 
| my father’s home—my dear old home,” she added 
with a sudden burst of emotion that even hev 





| indomitable courage could not subdue, “ with - 


you. Let me alone, if you please, your persecu 
tion of me is unmanly.” 

“Tt is no use, mother,” Stanley Carruthers 
said, when he was aione with his racther, and 
| Margaret had shut herself up in her own rcom 
“he is as obstinate as ever.” 

“She's a fool," Mrs. Carruthers said, “and 
she'll repent it to the last hour of her life. I 
can’t make her out, she must have some plan in 
her head. ITasked her what she was going to do, 
and she told me in as many words that it was no 
business of mine, I fancy she is going to stay 
with that lawyer fellow. I believe he is at the 
bottom of her refusal to marry you, my boy.” 
| “TFT thought he was I’d wring his neck 1” 
| Mr. Carruthers eaid, However, there’s no 
help for it now ; she won't have me, and I can’t 
say anything more about it,” 

“Tt will uot signify much after all,” the lady 
replied, ‘You will have the money and the 
places, and you can go abroad til! people have 
done abusing you—as they will be eure to do for 
a while,” 

“T don’t care a hang what they do when it is 
all settled. ‘They can’t abuse the money out o/ 
| my pocket, I wish the day was over.” 

Por Mr, Baldwin, or someone of his appointing, 
was to be present when Mr, Carruthers formally 
took possession of his cousin’s fortune, and that 
gentleman confidently anticipated a passage-ai 
arms with the lawyer. 

Ip came at last-—the all eventful day, and Mr, 
| Baldwin presented himself at the house where 
| his client resided—her own, but so completly 
taken possession of by her cousin and his mother, 
in reliance on the will which placed her in their 
| power, that she had never realised the fact that 
she was mistress of it. 

Mr. Carruthers received the lawyer with but 
thinly veiled insolence. He was master now, and 
this interfering person should know it. 

“Tam sorry there is no alternative,” he said, 
when Mr. Baldwin hid seated himself. ‘‘ Heaven 
knows I should have been glad to give my cousin 
away to any suitable person. But she is obsti- 
nate; she prefers her liberty and poverty to 
sharing the lot of any man.” 





the talk over such a proceeding had subsided ; he 
would make one more trial. 

4 handsome, enticing man he looked as he | 
entered his mother's drawing-room about a week | 
before his cousin's twenty-first birthday—a man | 
whom any girl might have fancied—-'a goodly 
apple rotten at the heart,” 

There was no trace of his evil nature in his | 
face as he greeted his mother and said a quiet | 
word or two to his cousin, and then, as she would | 
have left the room, stopped her with a gesture, | 
* You must give me one moment, Margaret,” 
he said ; ‘‘you and I have weighty matters to 
discuss,” 

“There need be uo discussion between us,” 








“ Pardon me, but I have seen it,” the picture- 
dealer replied; “and was more surprised than 
« can tell you at its rejection, There is new 
blood Wanted in the Academy, Mr. Clitheroe; | 
and that’s a fact. I will take the picture, and | 
T have no fear that I shall lose by it,” 


the girl said, proudly. “ You have said all 
there was to say to me long ago, Stanley Carru- 
thers,” 

‘* But (he time is close at hand, now; and | 
don't wan't to rob you, Margaret.” 





“ And you are going to’abide by the terme of 
that most wicked will, Mr, Carruthers ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* Without any reservation ?’ 

Miss Huntley bas taken her own course,” was 
the short reply. “She knew the penalty, and iv 
prepared to pay it. I presume you are ready to 
take charge of her, your interest in her has 
always been so very fatherly and considerate,” 

Stanley Carruthers was nearer being knocked 
down at that moment than ever he was in his 
life before had he but known it; but Mr. Bald- 
win controlled himself, and spoke as caimly as 
if nothing hed put him out, 

“ Then there is nothing for Miss Huntley to do 
but to get out of her father’s house as quickly as 
possible—in your estimation }” he said quietly, 

“ Nothing. I am sorry, of course. 1 would have 
married her or given her to anyone else she’ 
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chose 
that I am master here,” 

“ And being so you would like to kick me down- | 
stairs, Icam read your thoughts perfectly. 1 | 
will save you the trouble, Mr. Carruthers, and 
reguest you to walk out instead |.” 

** What do you mean }” | 

“Simply that the conditious. of the will have 
een fulfilled, Miss Huntley was married two | 

i 
| 
} 


days ago!” 
‘* Tt is false)” 
"Tt ia the truth! I was present at the 


wedding, and had tie honour of giving away, the 
bride. vou have been outwitted, Mr, Carruthera; 

u thought to make your cousin a prisoner and 

everce her either into marrying you or giving 
up her property ; she has done neither, and is 
free. 

And Mr, Baldwin took a copy of the marriage 
certificate from his pocket aad laid it on the 
table, remarking quietly that Mr. Carruthers 
micht verify it) whenever he liked, There had 
been no secrecy about the marriage, which had 
been performed properly aud published before- 
hand by banas, 


CHAPTER. V, 


[wetve months! A little tinié to look Back 
upon ; & very minute when measured by the’ good 
lone in it, but a long while in ti estimation’ of 
those who are looking forward for something at 
the end of it, ’ 

Ib paseed rapidly enough with Cuthbert Clith- 
eroe after his joyless wéedding-day, and he made 
good use of it, 

With the money obtained by the sale of his 
picture he gave himself six months’ study-—hard 
and untiring—iu Rome, and travelled a little to 
enlarge his ideas ; cotaing back to England with 
a portfolio of sketches io be made use of some 
time, aud a stock of useful knowledge ‘that would 
stand him in good stead for the remainder of his 
life. 

He had prospered wonderfully since that event- 
ful day. Commissions for light work of all torte 
had come to'him from various places, and he had 

een able to earn a good deal, besides pursuing 
the studies that'he had set ‘his hedrt upon. | The 
vld days of poverty and struggling seemed to ‘be 
goiug away from him, and in their stead some- 
thing like aflluence was becoming his portion. 


She declined, and the consequence is | matter; [ should be!none the better off if I did, 


but the lawyer seemed a link, and now it is 
broken, Shall L eversee my wifeagain, I wonder ! 
ever meet her and know her? No, that I should 
not! She was lithe and graceful, but eo are 
hundreds of women; and though. the voice was 
sweet and low, there are so many voices that 
might be like it and not the same, Will she 
ever seek me, I wonder?) Bah! what an idle 
notion. How she must despise me} What can 
& woman think of a man whois willing tosel bis 
future for money? And yet, if.she knew, it has 
not been a bad bargain so far. Everything has 
prospered with me since then, And.as for love, 
why, it wil) never come tome; Iam. out of the 
running and have nothing te dowith it!” 

Poor Cuthbert | he littieknew,.. The fever had 
not touched him yet, aud he laughed again softly 
as he took up his friend's letter to go on with it. 

“T interviewed the gentleman,” Mr, Singleton 
went on, “and he expressed hia feelings with as 
much perspicuity as his state would allow him-— 
le was the worse for drink, and. excessively 
shabby. He says you have wronged him beyond 
all reparation, and that the longer the little 
attention he wishes to show you is postponed the 
surer it will be to come off, I should say he had 
been a gentleman at some time, there was the 
hall-mark about him atill, but he had sunk about 
as low as itis possible fora man to «io, and, I 
fancy, rapidiy, He is tall and, dark, with curly 
hair, and eyes like Mons, Rigaud's in “ Little 
Dorrit,”"—voo close togethers, Altogether he had 
a hawklike appearance that:was not pleasant. He 
went away cursing inwardly, aud leaving Mother 
Larkins in anxiety about her. spoons.” 

Tn vain Cuthbert racked his memory to fiud 
the original of the portrait: presented in Sam’s 
letter ; he could not recall any one in the least 
like the shabby man who was so incensed against 


| him, and he came to the conclusion that in was 


a mistake, and thought no more about it...“ Out 
of the running,” he had said of himself, when 
he thought of love and love-makiag, and he 
sincerely believed it. He believed he should 
have courage enough to put all ideas of such 
happiness away from bim whenever any fancy of 
love came near him. He had never been: tried— 


his heart bad never beat one throb. the faster ab. 


any woman’s presence yet— 


“ The light that Iles in woman's oyes 





He held very little communication with any | 


ne in England while he was away, éxcept with 
is faithful friend “Sam,” to whom’ he wrote 
regularly, sud who returned the compliment by 
sending him voluminous letters ful! of all the 
news he could think of. 
 T have two pieces of news fur you,” hé wrote 
ones, “Three, | may say, First and foremost 
Etkington says that ‘he has seen your Beatrice ; 
Rathbone has not been long disposing of it. It is 
¢ some place in Cornwal!-T're sometliing—-but 
these Cornish names go owt of a fellow’s head so, 
Anyway, he went there to restore some pictures 
that were not to be moved, and in a place of 
honour in the gallery hesaw your picture. “He 
says it holds its own even amongst the Friths and 
Millaises ; so take heart, young one! you'll make 
® place amongst them yet. Item of news number 





two is that Mr. Baldwin is dead ; I eaw it in the | 
paper this morning ; found deadin his bed—a fit, 
I suppose. Jtem number threes A man came 


here tha‘ is, to Mother Larkins’, ‘where I wis, 
asking for news of you) for the express purpose 
of breaking your neck. He stated his intentions 


with such emiable clearness that there could be 
no possible mistake, but declined to give his 
ukrae, ot any information as to where you might 





wait ou him to have the ceremony performed when 


you come home again,” 

Cuthbert Clitheroe laid down the letter and 
lsughed, 

“What a boy Sam is!” he said to himself. 
“I don't fancy itis my neck any one wants to 
break; I hare not an enemy in the world that 


E-know of, There's geome blunder, So poor Mr. 
Baldwin is dead, is he i—-there’s one chance the 
less of ever solving that mystery. Heigho! I 
don’t think T ever knew how I had hoped’ to 
solve it someday till now, Ahk c 


had never been his heart’s undoing, and he had 
no idea what he was pledgiag himself to when 
he declared that he and love had nothing in 
common, 

The madness came to him, as it comes to all 
men sume time ia their lives. Happy those who 
are fetterless, and free to indulge their whims 
and foster their passion as they list! It was the 
Carnivalin Rome, and every window was fall, 
and every balcony tenanted. by crowds cf eager 
sight seers ; while the streets were full of car- 
fiages, and the fun was at its height, when an 
adventure befel him that he would remember for 
many a long day, ‘ 

The air was heavy with scent, and thick with 
the white duet of the flour and the confetti that 
had been thrown about; and the pavements 
were slippery, where they existed, with crushed 
flowers and refuse of the noisy festival. Still 
there was order, even amidst the confusion—the 
crowd, though it chaffed and jostled, did no more 
~—and it was possible for people to get along on 
foot. At the corner of a wide street there had been 
some accident, of which the effects only remained. 
But a party of English people had got separated, 
and a young lady was, fora moment, alone. She 
had been thrown down and well-nigh trampled 
upon, but someone had lifted her to her feet 
unhurt, and was speaking to her in-a patozs that 
she evidently did not understand. Her hat was 
off, revealing a face of great beauty, round which 
soft, curly hatr was falling in some disorder, 
enhaucing her loveliness rather than diminishing 
it. 

In au iustant Cuthbert Ciitheroe saw whad 
was wanting—only someone on whom she could 





! well, it does not | and avitated nc 


depend for a moment, There was no lack of self- 
| possession in her look; but she was bewildered 


“Can [help yout.” he said, making his way 
to her, ‘‘ You have lost your friends ?” 
‘Oh 1 thank you, yes!” she replied-at once, 
* You are an Englishman {” 

“ Yes.” 


“Tam glad. Lam not far from home, Iknow, 
but the crowd is so great, There has been a 
carriege accident just here, and we were knocked 
down either by the horses or the crowd, I don't 
know which ; and I suppose I lost royself for a 
moment, andi cannot tell, now how far I have 
been forced out of my way. They must: have 
lost me ; they will beso terrified.” 

They were, indeed, if she bad only known, 
seeking for her in precisely the opposite direction 
to that in which she had been carried by the 
crowd, and unable to make themselves heard-or 
understood in the tumult that wae around them. 
Cuthbert drew the girl's hand-~a little shapeiy 
hand, and well gloved—-under his arm, with a 
reassuring touch that seemed to bring back her 
scattered thoughts more than anything eleecould 
have done. \ ' 

“Thank you!” she said ; “ib is impossible to 
get along without an arm to lean upon, The 
Hotel Lugano, if you’ please—that is, if we can 
get there. Perhaps there will be a ca a.” 
**T don’t thidk we shall get any ¢a’ to- 
night,” Cuthert replied; “hut we Catt ‘niske 
our way if we have patience. You are not hurt, 
I hope?” 

“No; only a little’ knocked about. It was 
very foolish of ts to come down into the street; 
it was my fault.‘ I wanted to see what a Carnival 
crowd was like. I am quite satisfied: If could 
only find my hat !” mae 

It was adorning the head of one of the 
biggest and roughest’ of the peasants who 
crowd into the ¢ity for the Carnival” by ‘this 
time, and utterly out of any one’s reach. “And 
the girl laughed, as she put her basd to her 
bare head. 

“They stare so!" she said. And they might 
well. Such a head ‘of hair, and such a lovely 
face are eeldom seen in conjunction. ‘If you 
don’t mind throwing this over your head,” said 
her rescuer, “it will look like a disguise, and will 
pass muster |” ‘ 

It was a gay-coloured handkerchief, auch as 
were seen in the streets that night on hundreds 
of women’s heads ; and Cuthbert had brought 
it out with him for a wrap, if he should neod 
one. 

It transformed the young lady in a mioment 
from a dishevelled, distressed locking damsel 
into the counterpart of a bundred others, who 
attracted no attention. And ske thanked its 
owner warmly. _ 

“You ‘are very thoughfful,” she said. 
‘‘Hardly one man in a score would have 
thought of it {” . 

“T am glad I bad it, We will go down this 
street, it will bring us to the Lugano bya quieter 
route than the lighted way yonder. I cannot 
aay how clean it is; the inhabitants are nob the 
most-aristccratic. in all Rome, but it will be quiet 
enough to-night,” 

“You know Rome!” the wae ps presently, 
when they paused to breathe, after, presaing 
through the crowd, in the shadow of an, arch- 
way, as quieb and forsaken as if the city was 
under a spell, instead of being given over to riot 
and lawlessness, 

‘Yes, pretty well, 
time.” : 

“And I have been here a good many times, 
and know nothing of it, except the orthodox 
places where all the rest, of the world goes}. The 
show places I mean.” 

“Ab! then you don't know Rome,” be said, 
with a smile, ‘‘I am here picking up as I go all 
sorts of fancies that may be useful to me in days 
tocome, I am stadying here.” 

© An artist?” 

“ Yes t ” 

There was # throb jn the band that clasped 
his arm as he answered the question; aad 
there wae a tremble in the voice. that spoke 
again after a pause, SE 

Rome must be a splendid field for. an artist i 


I have been here some 





aUW, 


Don’t put me in a picture, please—at leash, 
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you found me just now. I was more of the 
ragamauffin than the picturesque order, I fancy }” 

“T was just wishing that 1 could put the 
whole scene into a picture when [ had the good 
fortune to come across you |" Cuthbert said, as 
they emerged into the light once more. “But 
no painter could put the Carnival on paper or 
canvas. A-scene or two here and there might 
be caught, but it would take the genius of a 
Frith to'depict..« whole street, and then be a 
failure. See! here is the Lugano, -1 am happy 
to have been of service to you. Are any of these 
your friends ¢"" 

A party: of people were on the hotel steps, 
evidently;,in, anxiety and eonfusion, and the 


young lady sprang forward and joined them, 
while Cuthbert stood aside till he should be 
sure she had found her 


‘‘T’'m not a bib the worse, auntie, dear!” she 
said to a lady, who was wrioging her hands and 
seeming to implore the resp to do something. 
"Here I am, every bit of me, except, my hat ; 
that has gone irretrievably I am afraid, I dida’t 
stop to. jook for it, A gentleman helped me. 
Where hag he gone? Oh! there heis! Some 
one fetch him, please; I can’t let bin go with- 
out a word,” 

A gentleman stepped forward and asked 
Cathbert courteously to step in. with them, 
They could not allow him,to go away without 
thanking ,him tor his kindness. in seeing Miss 
Morrison home. ‘They, had been in, great 
anxiety abou’ her, and had searched for her in 
vain. 

“Miss Morrison” turned and endorsed the 
invitation with a smile and a gesture of her little 
hand; and. Cuthbert Clitheroe would as soon 
have disobeyed an Empress as gone away with. 
out seeing more of the lovely girl who had clung 
to him so confidingly thropgh the dirt and dark- 
ness of the street of the Croyars through which 
they had come. | 

He was introduced. to the lady Misa Morrison 
had called “auntie,” and to another who might 
have been a cousin, perhaps, who was called Miss 
Field ; and to the gentlemen of the party ; also 
relations, hut whom he hardly looked at—he was 
lost in admiration of the beauty of ‘the girl he 
had helped, 

She was decidedly the youngest of the party, 
and at the same time its head, They all appeared 
to léfer to. her aa if she were mistrese,-and she 
spoke as if she were conscious of her position, 

“You must not let this gentleman go away 
withond acme refreshment,” she said. " Persuade 
him te sup with us while I go and make myself 
respectable. ‘Rags are all vary well for the Car- 
nivel, but I don’t like thém in private life,” 

_ She held ap her dress as she spoke and showed 

it all torn and dreggled,”’ 

“T deserve it all,” she said, ' for my wilfulness. 
Tehall know better another time. But for this 

‘tutleman I might have been killed. Make him 
ber AF conte some of you,” 

‘was 80 prettily imperious thai few ple 
could have flinted her.’ But Cuthbert fancied 
he saw doubt’on the elder lady’s face, and he 
drew out his card-case, 

“We are stradgers,” he said. “Tara very glad 
to have been of use, but there is né need--—” 

4 "Yes, there is,” Miss Morrison, said decitlcdly; 
you will ‘nob ‘refuse to sup with us, Mr. 
—guelae: gy 2 ; 

" Clitheroe““Cathbert Clitheroe,” he replied, 
and she stared at Hidi tb ‘adiptotitiabie surprise, 
and witha look of someéttiing t. ; 

“T said a gentleman had h met” she kaid, 
quietly. “I haye heard Mr, Clith@POe’s name: 
before. I will’ be down directly, auntie, Gear; 
take care of my deliverer till { come.” 


=. 





. CHAPTER VIL 


I? was a very pleasant party that Cuthbert 
Clitheroe found himnself amongst—a genial, agree- 
able eet of people ‘enjoying a tour in a quiet 


‘fashion ; and going their own way with very jittle 


feeling of respect for Mrs. Grundy'and her com- 
beers-—two #entlemien, one ‘grey-haited and mid- 


three ladies—-Mise Morrison, and the one she had 
called auntie, fab, fair, and something over forty, 
the wiie of the elder gentleman and the mother 
of the other; and Miss Field, a sensible, agree- 
able girl, come time to be married to M:. Adair, 
a3 the young man was called. 


toany words that they were in attendance on 
Miss Morrison, who was a very rich young woman 
without relations ; and he came to know in the 
same subtle way that the lady and gentleman 
calling themselves Mr. and Mrs. Adair were 
not in reality any relations of Mise Morrison, but 
only dear friends of ber dead parents, and always 
addressedby her as “ uncie” and “ aunt.” 


when they were waiting for the young lady to 
come downstairs after changing her dress, but he 
heard enough to place him on comfortable terms 
of familiarity with his entertainers. 


about pleasant results, and he gave himself up to 
the me, of the hour with a zest, increased 
by the fact that he had pot met any of his own 
countrymen, excepb in the studios, for some 
time, 

He told them frankly who he was—ithere 
should be no mistake hereafter, nor any pretence 
of ignorance of his ition. But be had been 
heard of before—thie, his last few months of 
success had brought his name rather, prominently 
before the arp world, and Mr. Adair had heard 
of him, he aaid, 

They were talking art with all the love of an 
artist and a connoisseur, when the door of the 
rons was flung open, and a servant announced 
te > ” 

., Cuthbert fairly started at the lovely apparition 
that came gliding into the salon, more witchingly 
beautiful than any woman he bad ever seen. 

If,she had been handsome in the tumult and 
disorder of the Carnival, with her dishevelled 
hair and her torn dress, she looked regal now, fit 
to grace a throne, and bewitch the hearts of inen 
till they were ready to kiss her garment's hem 
in blind adoration. 

He had hardly..ceen her fully till now—the 
lights outside had been fitful and uncertain, and 
they had ‘been hurrying through the crowded 
streets—here she was full in the soft light of the 
lamps, and every beautyenhanced by al! the arts 
of dress, ; : 

She was tall and slender, and with a grace of 
carri that somehow sent him back to the 
church of St. Barnabas-the-Less, and that fatal 
wedding-day ! 

Shewas neither fair as alabaster nor as dark as 
an Eastern brunette—her complexion was that of 
a thorough English girl, with « ekin as smooth 
and satiny as ivory, and'a faint colour that no 
.art could imitate lay-on her cheeks, 

The charm of her face was more in expression 
thanactual feature, bub the speaking eyes had 
lashes that swept the fair cheek j aud her mouth 
was true in outline, and disclosed pearly teeth 
that no dentist could copy. 

Her head was set’ upon’ her shoulders with 
wontlrous dignity and gracé,- and her hair— 
Cuthbert was wont to declare that it was impos- 
‘gible to tell the é¢xaet colour of it, or to help look- 
ing at it, 

It was golden brown-~not the gold that hair- 
dressers produce and make the fashion, but brown, 
warm and wavy, and with len gleams through 
it that shone in the soft light like a glory. 

She was dressed: s in quiet colours 
Cuthbert never knew what they were, but had 


Sere 8 of purple-velvet'and lace, with here and 


there a glittering jewel; ‘but the picture for him 
wasall too radiant as a whole for him to see its 
details ‘correctly.: 

9 My del? onli bale Magnificent you are!” 
Mrs, Adair said,“as she came up to them ; 
‘surely there waa no néed ‘to have dressed to- 
night.” Mr, Clitheroe would have excused any- 
thing |” . 


Cuthbert gathered rather than heard in s0 | 


He did not earn all this on this first night, | 


Altogether the Carnival adventure had brought | 


' 
| Mr. Clitheroe, Now ieb me thank you es I 
| ought1” 
She held out her hand as she spoke, and for ; 
brief minute let it rest in the artist’s palm, and 
| took away his heart with it when she drew it 
away. 

Somebow he felt as if she had dressed hersel/ 
| for him ; had put on her braveries that his artis- 
| tic eye might be pleased, . 

Ib was a pleasant thought, and that evening at 
least he would enjoy himself, aud put away the 
remembrance of the fact that he was a mau 
| tabooed ; that whatever of happiness he migh/ 
; see before him, held in a woman’s hand, he mizi 
| never put forth his own to reach it--might never 
look into a woman’s face and seek the love that 
} comes to all on this earth sooncr or later—too 
| late sometimes, when the destiny is sottled, and 
| the life planned, and no escape from what is 
| written | 
Miss Morrison made herself very agreeable, 
| and told her adventures with spixit and a sense 
| of humour that set everybody at their eae, 

“T can’t think where you could have got to 
in a minute, auntie dear!” she said ; “we were 
all knocked down together, you came on top of 
me,” 

“And when~I recovered my wits you, were 
nowhere,” Mra, Adair said; “we were tossed 
about like so many shuttlecocks,” 

And the tossing sent me into the arms of the 
ugliest old’ woman I ever saw,” Miss Morrison 
said, laughing. “I thiok the sight of her and 
the smel!--for she seemed to me a walking mass 
of garlic—did more to restore me than the most 
powerful scent-bottle would bave sione, But } 
did not fare much better after I had jumped out 
of her arms, for the may who caught hold of me 
then, and jabbered at me in some horrible jan- 
guage that I did not understand a word of, must 
have been drinking everything that was nasty 
ever since the Carnival commenced. I think he 
was forse than the old woman; and I don't 
know whatI should have done, for he held me 
very tight, if Mr, Clitheroe had not come to the 
rescue,” 

“Tam very thankful to have been of service,” 
Cuthbert said, and the glorious eyes fled back 
an acknowledgment of: his, and took away his 
wits altogether for the brief time he spent in 
Miss Morrison's company. 

She led him on to talk of himself and his 
prospects, till he was astonished to recollect how 
much he had told. these strangers about hiv 
former life and his work. Bub the evening was 
the most delightful he had ever spent, aud he 
went away intoxicated. with the sweetness of the 
new joy that had come into his life. 

% bit of the running,” was he! The remem- 
brance of his own words came to him with a 
pavg when he was once more shutin his quiet 
room, with leisure to think over what had 
happened, 

Alas! no; the fever bad come upon him at 
last. And earth held no woman for him save 
this gentle girl with the speaking eyes, whose 
hand had rested on his arm, aud whose voice had 
thanked him for his aid in the surging Carnival 
crowd. 

“Fool!” he said to himself, bitterly, “Blind, 
besotted fool! It waa only-e giri’s gratitude ; 
she will never bestow another thought upou me. 
Slic is an heiress, worth millions for aught F 
know. And whatanJ! An artist, a creature 
whose works she can bay as she buys her. drezses 
and her gew-gaws. .And yet she looked at me 
} and spoke, as she has looked and spoken to 
| hundreds of men before now, I daresay! It is 

the way of her order, Maybe she will not know 
me again if ever we meot—if. Has she not 
asked me herself to go there again? to make a 
picture of what we went through together—to 
paint her portrait! Hers! Ah! what painting 
could do her justice? “Ah ! am I not ‘ Denedick 
the married man’—tied hand and foot, never to 
look upon « woman's face with love, cr listen to 
& woman’s yoice with intereet! I must be a 














“T didn't feel as if T should seem free of the 
dirt of the streets till I had removed myself as 
far from them as ‘possible,” Miss Morrison said, 





die-aged, and the other young—father and son ; 





laughing; ‘so EF made a ¢ontrast of it, and went 
in for splendour. ' I am‘so glad you have stayed, 


stone, while all around me ia warm with life- 
living breathing with love! A &tting ‘ punish- 
ment for a deed like mine,” 

Perhaps Miss Morrison was exeited and un 
nerved by her street adventure, for she couid 
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no! rest any more than Cuthbert Clitheroe could | been forty instead of twenty-one, and no man 
ou the night of the end of the Carnival. But} ever preesed her a second time after he bad re- 
there was something of amusement ia her | ceived his cong/ once. 
reflections as she thought of what had gone She had come abroad for a little peace, she de- 
by. Perhaps she was a finished coquette to | clared ; and was travelling in a style that made 
whom men were playthings! It maybe that] her more aristocratic friends hold up their hands 
she felt a little drawn towards the man to | in horror, and opine that there must have been 
whom she was indebted for a rescue from much | plebeian blood somewhere to make her so utterly 
that would have been eminently disagreeable, regardless of the conventionalities. 

“ Heigho! I think I shall go to bed,” she She and her party weub where they listed, and 
said, When her new friend had taken his leave. | saw what they liked; and chose the most com- 
‘‘[ believe I was a little bit frightened after | fortable hotels, regardless of the fashion or the 
all,’ propriety of the place. And it was beginning to 

“YT know IT was!” Mrs, Adair said; “it | be said of her thatshe was “ eccentric, poor dear,” 
seamed a terribly long time before we found | which with some people is the same thing as eay- 
you, my dear.” ing she was mad. 

‘A good half-hour by the clock, I daresay !” Mra, Adair was far-seeing, and her nervous- 
Miss Morrison replied. “But anxiety always | ness about the artist was not without cause, 
puts ieaden weights on time's wings. So that | She knew there was wore than ordinary interest 
was Mr. Cuthbert Clitheroe was it }” on the one side, and she suspected into the other. 

“ Have you heard of him before {” And as time went on, and Cuthbert Clitheroe 

“ Heard of him? Yes.” saw more of them, and fell deeper and deeper 

" Don't encourage him, peti‘e.” | into the toils every time that the two met, she 

“In what way ? remonstrated again, only to be told that there 

“Don't let him come here and learn to love | was no harm-—that it would come all right. 
you as he must—as he will; I saw it im hie face, “For you, if you are playing with him, per- 
aud then——’ haps!” she said, appealingly; “ bub, my dear, 

‘ And then, auntie ?” what is sport to you may . death to him, I 

“And then have to say what you must say. | thiuk I read him aright—he loves you |” 

Child, think what would be the consequence!” | ‘I willdo him no harm,” was the quiet an- 
‘*Of what? most comforting ofcounsellors.” | swer; “you may trust moe, auntie, He ahall come 
Tho girl took the band that Mrs, Adair had | out of this unscathed.” 

placed on her sunny head, and kissed it affec- Mr, Singleton ab home was exercised fn his 

tionately. mind by his friend's letters, There was too much 

if Cuthbert Clitheroe had thought her hand- | about Miss Morrison in them, and he ventured a 
gome in all the pride of her beauty and the glory | remonusirance, 
of her careful toilette, he would have deemed her “Take care, my boy!” he wrote; “ recollect 

liantly lovely now in a costume that plainly | St. Barnabas-the-Less, I smell mischief in your 
proved the truth of the old adage “that beauty | last few letters. Come away before it is too 
unadorned is adorned the most.” late.” 

jhe had taken offher royal robes and donned a {| To which Cuthbert replied— 
loose dressing-gown of blue cashmere and white **Tt is too late, old friend. 1 thought I was 
lace over which her hair was falling in uncon- | eafe, but there was a flaw in my armour, and 1 
fued waves, that made her look like an augel as | am the most miserable dog in existence !” 
she looked ap into the kind face that bent over | 
her. 

She was no angel, this pretty heiress—a very 
wiliul gull sometimes, but womanly and good CHAPTER VII 

woys ; and Mrs, Adair loved her dearly, | : 

She had known her all her life, and everything | Mr. Suvcieron heard very little about Miss 
that her charge did came under her ken, AlJl but | Morrison after his friend returned from Rome. 
one thiang—pecite had one secret from her; she | Cuthbert came back, altered and improved in 
knew the fact but not the particulars many ways-——a clear-headed man of the world 

‘ Of letting him fall in love with you, child!” | had taken the place of the somewhat impetuous 
was her answer to the girl's question ; “ of falling | youth who had gone away, and he was as kind 
in love with him yourself |” and genial as ever in his intercourse with his old 

‘ What have love and I to do with each other?” | friends. 
laugied Miss Morrison ; but the laugh was some- His work had gone on merrily, there was 
what forced, and there was a point of pain under | plenty of evidence of that; aud there was a 
ihe eile that died away on her lips afterwards. | good-sized picture under way which was to be 

I am safe, you know.” exhibited at the Academy if the ruling powers 

{ wish you were, my dear, with all my heart! | would be kinder to the artist than they had been 

Sometimes I think that you are more likely to | hitherto, ; 

fall in icye than anyone else.” “Sam” prophecied great things for it, and 

“Don’t say that!” and the sweet eyes flashed | declared it would be ‘he picture of the year. But 
with something of impatience. * Whatever I am, ; Cuthberd shook his head, aud was not sosanguine, 
Lam truce. Don't fear for me, auntie, dear; my | He was changed, and Polly declared it was not 
armour is thick enough |” for the better, There was a something under- 

‘lL doubt it, dear--I doubt it! Don’t put | lying his old pleasant manner that shut his lips 
yourself iu the way, that’s all.” with a firmness that had never been on his mouth 

‘Mr. Cuthbert Clitheroe will do me no harm, | before, and left & shadow in his eyez that told of 
at any rate,” Miss Mcrrison, said quietly. | sleepless nights and troubled days. 

1nd Mra, Adair was fain to take her word, and “ He has not come scot-free out of that love 
pe that she felt nothing but ordinary interest | affair,” the little woman eaid to her husband ; 
iu the young artist, to whom she certainly showed “that’s what it is! Who could Miss Morrison 
more favour than had been the lot of any wan | have been, I wonder?” 
with whom she had come in contact since they That was it— Polly was tight. Cuthbert had 
Lad been travelling together found out what love was like, and was paying 
The young lady was singularly alone in the | the penalty of his confidence in himself when he 
world, She was her own mistress—her money in | contracted that fatal marriage that cut bim off 
er own hands absolutely—and it wasa mercy, as | for ever from all that goes to make a man’s 
Mrs. Adair sometimes said, that she hada wise | happiness in this lower world, He had honestly 
head on her young shoulders, or she would have | believed that he ehould beable to keep free from 
fallen into all sorts of difficulties before this, ny fancy for a woman, no matter how lovely she 

But she was wise and clearheaded, and under- | might be, but he had reckoned without his host, 

etood all that was necessary about her estates and | aud he had come back to England as unhappy as 














their magagement, and how to keep at a distance | mortal man could possibly be. 
all the fortune hunters that came after her in He said very little about it to hia friend—who 
shoals. 





openly questioned him about if, as he knew he 
She was a mark for all the impecunious | might—-only admitting that it was a miserable 
unger sons and reckless spendthrifts that were | affair, and taking much blame to himself for 


“Nothing can alter it, Sam,” he said. “ It was 
a horrible mistake—I kuew what it must come 
to, and yet I could not keep away from her. We 
were neither of us free.” 

“Neither of yout Was the lady married 
too?” 

“Married? NotI did not say that she was 
not free. Ido not know; I had no business to 
make it necessary for me to be told, but there 
was some engagement—some contract that she 
could not break, and s0-—-—”’ 

“And so you came near breakitig your own 
heart and hers too?” 

“Yes! that’s just it—hers too; for, as I am 
a living man, I believe she had come to love 
me. Isaw it in her dear face—I heard it in 
her sweet voice every hour that we spent 
together ; and I could not tear myself away. I 
had nob the moral courage to go back to my 
work and my horrible secret, and put away the 
happiness that was growing with every passing 
hour.” 

* And she?” 

* Aud she—well, she did not say go; and [ 
lingered on, till one day I had to tell her—had 
to admit that I had been letting myvelf love her 
with no free hand to ask her to take. I had be- 
haved like a scoundrel ; and I,a married man, 
had dared to bask in the light of her swee) 
presence, and think that-—” 

“In short, you made a donkey of yourself, 
Master Cuthbert! What did the lady say *” 

“She said it might be that she was fettered 
too. She had been thoughtless, for that she 
was not free to marry anyone, no matter how 
her heart might speak. Ib was a promise, I 
understood, that was as binding as if she were 
already given away at the altar. She did not 
say in as many words that she loved me, but 
she let me read it in her face; and when we 
parted che gave me her hand, and said we should 
meet again. I gathered, too, that she was 
travelling to avoid someone—perhaps the man 
she is promised to, If I thought that, I——” 

“You could do nothing, my boy ; remember 
your own wife.” 

“ Ay! a myth; dead, perhaps, by this time 
Anyway, never to be anything to me. What 
‘short-sighted creatures we are, Singleton! If we 
could only foresee--—” 

“We ahoula live in a world of horrors, dear 
boy! Rouse yourself, and come out of your 
daze about this Miss Morrison. It has been an 
unlucky accident—those things always crop up 
at the wrong time ; but for Heaven’s sake con't 
let it interfere with your work! I'm quite sure 
that if you do not spoil the picture between 
this and May it will hang on the ‘line’ and 
perhaps be talked about by a prince or # duke, 
or whoever presides at the banquet. I wish for- 
tune would be fickle to me and Polly in that 
fashion--that I do 1” c 

Cuthbert Clitheroe’s picture was nning to 
be talked about. It was, as his friend had «aid, 
@ commission, and the subject was a tolerebly 
hackneyed one, but it was treated in a fashion 
that brought all ita beauties ; and critics were 
beginning to endorse Mr. Singleton’s opinioa 
that “Portia” would be the picture of the 


ear | 

It was the Belmoné heiress waiting for the 
man she has given her heart to, to choose tor 
himself out of the three caskete; and the eager, 
excited face was wondrously beautiful. 4 

“TI suppose this thing has grown into a like- 
ness of Mise Morrison!” Mr. Singleton said one 
day, apropos of nothing as be watched his friend 
at work, ‘‘ Where did you get the pattern of that 
lace? I have seen nothing like it—it’s splendid | 
Don't touch it again, for Heaven's sake, or you 
will spoil it!” 

“I’m not going to; it's finished, I got that 
lace in Venice—only a scrap, but it is wonderfully 
useful. Yes, my boy, it has grown into a like- 
ness of her. Everything I tura my hand to does. 
I sball finish my days ina lunatic asylum, I verily 
believe | ” 

“No you won't! Work is eplendid vent for 
lunacy and megrims of all sorts. People with 
plenty of healthy work to occupy them dov't ° 





in society, But she held her own as if she had i allowing himself to be drawn into it 


mad or get ill—they haven't time ; it’s only your 











‘the two who had spoken, till they came to 


and the other in place of honour, 
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lagy mopers that do that. Aud this caucy Nerisea 
ie the other one, I suppose 1” 
“Ip is somewhat—not altogether; her face 


” 
—_—-— 


“Te not the ‘one beloved face on earth!’ as 
someone says ina play, Of course you could not 
paint her as you have painted the other. If she 
sees it she be flattered!” 

“She won't see it. She is going to Egypt, and 
I don’t know where afterwards. This is going 
to Trewurgie, in Cornwall.” 

‘ That’s where your ‘ Beatrice’ is, I am almost 
sure that is the name; and the place belongs to 
a lady, I believe. Someone who is eccentric and 
rich ; I heard that much not long ago. Elkington 
has been there again and hae seen it—though, 
even now, he is not quite sure as to the real 
owner of the place. A Mr, Smethurst employed 
him—and the ‘elk’ is not the wisest of mortals.” 

Cuthbert did not feel much interest in the 
destination of his picture in his present mood, 
but his friend was right in prophecying that 
it would be much talked about, It wae quite 
a sensation before the time for sending it in to 
the Academy came, and daily groups of fine 
people came to see it on the easel and to con- 
gratulate the artist on his foreshadowed success. 

“No, 300”-——" Portia Waiting,”—was a small 
line in the catalogue, but it meant a roped space 
and a policeman, when the exhibition opened. 
And all England had read the eulogies that had 
been bestowed on it, and people crowded so to 
see it that but for timely protection damage 
would have been done to it and its neighboure. 

“Sam’s” picture was honourably * hung” as 
well, and the delight of the little man and his 
honest pride in his good work were things to 
see, He was better known by the general public 
than Cuthbert, who could walk dewaih the 
a unnoticed, sper’ listen to the criticise 
that are so amusing when they are spontaneous. 

He wae lounging through the great hall one 
day, when he was startled by a voice near him. 


It was quite s to him, but it mentioned 
hie wife’s name—** t Huntley.” 
The speaker was o girl who was with a party, 


but she was only talking to one of them—a 
young gentleman who was looking somewhat 


“Nonsense!” he said; “there is no portrait 
of her here,” 

‘Yes, there is-—a epeaking likeness,” 

“ Where?” 

“T won't tell you; you shall find out for 
yourself. I wish she would come back to Eng- 
land ; I long to see her so!” 

‘Wasn't there something queer about her? 
Wasn't she engaged to that fellow Carruthers ? 
Awful cad he was.” 

“No, she never was engaged to him. He 
wanted to marry her to get the money. There 
was some clause in her father’s will that gave 
it to him if she did not, I believe; bub he 
wanted ber as well for the sake of her mother’s 


“How did she get out of it #” 

Cuthbert listened for the answer, but the girl 
shook her head with a little taugh. 

“You must ask her when you see her. No 
one ever knew. She did it somehow; for 
Stanley Carruthers didn’b get’ her. And he was 
ruined somehow, and——-” 

“Went straight to the deuce! I beg your 
pardon, Annie, I-did not mean to eay that, but 
he did. He hag sonk about as low as any man 
ean; and the old lady lives on a pension Mar- 
gared Huntley allows her. He must have played 
his cards badly, I am sure!” 

They rose as he spoke, and Cuthbert Clithe- 
roe rosé too, aud followed them, He should 
ai least know what his wife was like if there 
was any picture of her in the rooms. It was 
not ‘seeking her—he had promised never to do 
that—-bub at least he might look upon her face 
0D canvas without any breach ef contract, 

lis heart was beating fast ae he went after 


where a crowd, always besought to '* move on,” 
surrounded the ‘‘ Portia.” It was one of those 
portraits,” then, that hung just over it! One 


It surely could not be that ! the * Portrait of 
a Lady”-——juet over his own work was the 
pieture of a sedate dame of sixty or there. 
abouts, rather hard-faced and excessively prim, 
but wonderfully painted. The other was a 
wild dream of a red-haired woman sprawling 
on a couch—goggle-eyed and claw-fingered, 
and christened “ Day Dream.” If the artist had 
called it nightmare it would have been more 
appropriate. 

thbert shivered, and thought to herself that 
he was lucky not to have seen his wife's face if 
that was the sort of woman she was. But that 
was not it—nor the old lady either ! 

The pair were pressing forward to tho 
“ Portia ;” and when they had established them- 
selves in the front row he heard the girl say to 
her companion,— 

“Isn't it a lovely likeness?” 

“Her very self, by Jove!” the young man 
replied, ‘However did she come to sit for her 
likeness for a picture like that!” 

Was the world coming to an end? Did his 
ears deceive him ? 


the floor were coming 
heap ; but another voice joined the conversation 
and confirmed what he had heard. 

“Ten’t it a wonderful likeness }” a gentleman 
said who joined the two who had been speaking. 
“Mr, Clitheroe must have seep her abroad, I 
fancy. She looks well as Portia!” 

“ Tt is a pity she is mot here to seo it,’’ the first 
speaker said, “She would be proud of euch a 
likeness, I should think }” 

‘She might well be. It is the best picture of 
the year ; better than all the Academy men’s 
productions, There has boen feeling as well as 
art in every touch of the brush. Come out of the 
way, and save the policeman the trouble of telling 
us to move on!” 

The party came back to the middle of the 
room, and after a moment or two found seats ; 
and Cuthbert lingered—sitting, too, for he was 
trembling in every limb, 

“It ie the best portrait of Margaret Huntley I 
have ever seen!” the young girl who had first 
spoken of it remarked, "I wish she would come 
home again!” 

“Who is taking my name in vain?’ said a 
voice that thrilled every verve in Cuth- 
bert’s body, and sent his wits to the four winds 
—and two ladies eame up to the people he had 
heard, and stood before them. Miss Morrison and 
her companion, Mre. Adair, “ Here I am,” the 
heiresssaid. ‘“ Whatare you saying about me, 
good people ¢” 

“Wishing you were here ; and talking about 


py; ? psinowl 
“ My portrait ! itis not exhibited, I have had 
it painted certainly, but--——” 

But it hangs there for all that! There, in 
the place of honour with a special guard. Haven't 
you seen the ‘ Portia’ 1” 

“ The ‘ Portia’ }”’ and the lady’s cheek flushed 
suddenly and grew pale again. “My picture '" 

“Your very self. Look |” 

The crowd parted a littleand showed the sweet 
calm face and graceful beauty of Shakespeare's 
heroine, 

The heiress blushed furiously now, and seemed 
confused ; but there was something like a tear in 
her eye as she looked earnestly at the painting. 
‘*T had heard of the ‘ Portia,’” she said ; “in 
fact, | had seen it in the sketeh. Jb was begun 
in Rome, you know; but I had no idea——” 
“That you were going to figure in it so con- 
spicuously. You are honoured, Margaret !” 

“T am indeed—I-——Mr, Clitheroe !” 





with the artist, who was looking at her with a 
face az pale as that-of a corpse. 
(Continued on page 501.) 
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Buack is not the colour of the negro when 
first born. It is » remarkable fact that the 
negro infant comes into the world white, only 
with a yellowish tinge; and that it becomes 





reworeelessly ‘‘ekied,” and deserving of ite fate, 


progressively darker until the tenth day, when it 
is perfectly black, 


Cuthbert Clitheroe felt as if the pictures and | 
together in one confused | 


A sudden turn had brought her face to face | 


LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


—202—~ 
CHAPTER XXVIL 


Most assuredly the vague feelings of discom- 
fort that communicated themselves to Leila in 
the days following on her arrival at Wilton 
Crosbie and her renewed acquaintance with her 
husband’s mother did not approach her husband 
in the very least. In fact, Julian Bernadine would 
scarcely have liked to confess to anyone, even {« 
so privileged and true a friend as Mrs. Sylvester 
the depth of his relief at his mother’s gentie 
reception of his wife. 

He was utterly and ent'rely deceived by Mrs, 
Bernadine’s manner, just as she intended that he 
should be deceived, His eager desire to bring 
about an absolutely sympathetic feeling between 
his mother and Leila blinded him to a great 
extent to the difficulties which Mrs, Sylvester 
had alluded to, and which his remembrance of 
the disagreeable way in which the announcement 
of hia engegement had been greeted by his 
mother should have prepared him for. But 
although Julian did not forget how bitterly Mre. 
Bernadine had set herself against Leila, not 
only in the first moment of his betrothal, but 
from the very beginning of hey acquaintance with 
the girl, he had now found a speedy and, to hin, 
complete explanation for this bitterness; at least 
he found the explanation fully for his mother’s 
anger against his marriage, even when he recalled 
her unsympathetic early treatment of Leila, with 
® feeling of regret that could nob be wholly pub 
aside, 

The situation that byegone day had been 
fraught with every conceivable pain and bitter- 
ness to such @ woman as his mother. As long as 
he lived Julian would never be able to forget the 
hot anger that had in his heart for the 
well-bred scoundrel who had managed to attaia 
such power over a woman as he had managed to 
obtain over Mra, Bernadine. If there would 
come now and then a return of the hot shame 
Julian had felt for his mother’s foolish vanity and 
weakness, mingling in with the anger againet 
Bustace Vane, his deep love, his tender hear! 
instantly tried to banish this shame, even to 


| excuse it altogether, 


There were never any half measures about 
Julian ‘Bernadine ; where he loved he loved, and 
would continue to love, though all the world 
might be against his love ; and as we have so 
repeatedly shown there were more influences 4} 


' work to bind him closer to his mother than the 


ordinary ties of filial affection and esteem. 

It seemed to him therefore as the crowning 
touch to his great happiness to find on his return 
home that not only had all the bitterness and 
jealousy died out of hie mother’s heart for hie 
young wife, but that evidence was given of a 
desire on his mother’s part to become a necessary 
adjunct to that young wife’s life and to minister 
by every means ic her power to the strengthening 
and continuation of his happiness. 

He said as much to Leila one day soon aftes 
their return to Wilton Crosbie, and as Leils 
heard the ring of deep emotion that sounded in 
his voice as he spoke of this bond between his 
mother and herself (this bond of sympathy that 
was so utterly without foundation!) as shs 
realized, perhaps for the first time, how much, 
how very much, this sympathy between Mra 
Bernadine and herself was necessary to her huz- 
band’s content if not actual happiness, Leila was 
conscious of a sharp pang through her heart. [> 
was not jealousy she felt, Leila was built of 
different material to poor, foolish, selfish, Helen 
Bernadine ; it was at once a presentiment and a 
recognised grief, for the girl could not hide from 
herself, however much she might work to bring 
about this sweet intercourse Julian seemed to 
imagine existed already between his mother and 
wife, Success in such an undertaking was far, 
far away from her; she even doubted, indeed, 
whether it ever would or could come. 

The knowledge was a source of great sadness 
to Leila ;it fell like a thin, grey mist over the 
golden warmth of her new life, and although, of 





course, it had not power encugh to touch the 
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beauty of her love, it was something that was so 
closely allied to her every thought of Julian that 
with very little: more it might creep even into 
her greatest aud most sacred happiness. 


Her feelings for her husband were full of such | 


xguisite gratitude, as well as affection, that 
Leila’s whole desire was to give him back to the 
fall extent of her power the treasure of faith and 
thought and sympathy which was the base on 
which his love was built. 

While she had been away with himalone remem- 
brance of hie mother had never come very sharply 
to Leila; indeed, as we have scen,even the memory 
of her father had not obtruded itself upon her, at 
least with any distinctness or force till that day 
in Paris when a chance resemblance had brought 
everything back to her mind with a bitter and 
despairing rush 

She had lived ina dream from the day of her 
betrothal ap. to that moment; and it is more 
than likely that this dream, fostered by Julian’s 
close presence. and strong yet tender wisdom 
would have lingered for many and many a futare 

nonth had she not been brought so quickly into 
contact with her husband's mother and made to 








feel, in a Yague uneasy way, that this mother | 


would never give 
neither would she le! 
she might be in the future, the past 
th were such as to 


her sympa‘ hy or affection, 
ila forget that, happy as 


T 
Leila f 








held stories whic blight the 
happiness of any daughter. 

Swift as she was to recognise the truth of Mra, 
Bernadine’s feelings, Leila was equally awift to 


make her resolution concerning them, which was 
that, however much she might suffer through 


Mrs. Bernadine’s most evident dislike of her she 
musi prepere herself to bear such sufferings 


entire'y al 








ruth,” Leila said to herself, bravely, as she 
sat alone after that interview in which he had 
ontentedly about his mother, ‘‘It 
yu such a bitter disappointment to him— 
such osorrowt And it is ‘my place to keep all 
unnecessary sorrows away from him. Besides,” 
she mused on cheering herself against her in- 
stinct, “‘ besides, it may be only .my fancy, and 
ven if it is not fancy I must be generous and 
eusible, too, I must remea:ber whav Julian is 
to her-—-what he has been. I must try and put 
myself in ler place; Iam quite sure if, I were as 
she is [ should hate any woman who came and 
robbed me of my son. - I know no special reason 
why Mrs. Bernadine should dislike me beyond 
the fact that i am Julian's wife.” 
The girl had mused on & little wearily after 
this thought. , 
"7 know she was cold ‘to the when I first met 
her, but I have always felt thetshe may not huye 





approved of my independence ; that my life of, 


work may have seemed wrong to her in sonie 
way or other. A working woman is still. a 
social anomaly to some people.” 

Leila smiled faintly ab the thought, but the 
cloud fell over her eyes aud lips again ; she was 
going back into the past fora moment. She was 
recalling the sudden arrival of her father that 
day ab Wilton Crosbie, and how the coldness jo 
Mrs. Bernadine’s manner had deepened afterher 
meeting with Eustace Vane. 

“She sep me down as an unnatural and pos- 
sibly an ill-mannered daughter, and, judging 
appearances, she must have felt herself right in 
doing so.” Leila gave another little sigh. “T 
daresay if I could only gauge her feelings I should 
discover that the prejudice, or dislike, or what- 
ever it may be cates, in reality, from that day.” 

And then Leila resolutely banished old me- 
mories, 


8 
b 
i 


y 


“Tt is needless to dwell on what is past and | 


gone ; the future is so much more important, I 
wish [knew just how to approach her ; it is hard 


work struggling agaiust a difficulty which cannot | 


be grasped or named exactly. If she would only 
be frank with with me, or even definitely an- 
tagonistic |" 

Deep down: in her heari, only it was uncon- 
scious and wholly unconfessed, there ‘lurked 
another thought, 

“Tf only our married life could be lived with- 
out her! If only we could be alone together ! ” 

Leila would have shrunk from even thinking a 


| however 


1 must never know—never even guess | 


human, and the wisdom vhat had prompted Mrs. 
Sylvester to speak out so bluntly to Julian 
Bernadine crept uncongciqgaly into the young 
wife’s heart as she sat alone turning over the 
| subject of her mother-in-law, and tr ka hed for- 
| get the bitterness that she felt assured would 
| come to her frov closer intimacy with Mrs, Ber- 
nadine, ia remembering the sincere delight Julian 
| taad expressed at his mother’s presence and share 
in their happiness, 

With thie last memory go vividly before her 
| Leila could not even permit a suggestion to es- 
| cape her lips of a life apart from Mra. Bernadine, 
much she might have desired it, or 
| recognized the wisdom of such a coureé of action, 

She was, however, well qualified by old expe- 

rience to meet and bear with trouble, and she 
determined, therefore, that this trouble with her 
husband’s mother should be met and endured, 


| éruel thought against anyone, but she was only 





her life, should her efforts fail to overcome it. 

She had a nervous dread whenever she found 
herself alone with Mrs. Bernadine of hearing some 
mention of her father’s name, 

Being wholly ignorant of the évents which had 
led Juliau to miake that hurried journey from 
Wavetown to Wilton Orcebie on the day following 
their betrothal ; iznorant also of the change that 
had been wrought in Mrs, Bernaditie’s feelings 
towards Eustace Vane, and remembering.only the 
power which her father’s extraordinary fagcioa- 
tion had worked upon Julian’s mother, it was 


| patiently and silencly if ueeds be, all the days of 


mention of his name. ‘ 

As the days passed, however, and Mra. Berns- 
dine continued wholly silent on this point, Leia 
attributed the silence fo a renewed proof of her 
husband's tender care of her. 
| How little did she’ guess, poor child, that 
| Julian would es willingly have struck his mother 
| a hard blow.as haye givev her the mental ‘hurt 
of hearing him speak of Eustace Vane ! 

So much would have been clear to Leila, so 
nich would have been spsred her in the future, 
could she have only known this; but no man or 
woman could blame Juli4n Bernadine for hia 
eagerness to keep’ this last black page of her 
father’s life shut away from the girl’s eyes for 
ever if possible. 

His fears ‘as to his mother’s added’ dialike to 
Leila because ‘Cf her relationship with the man 
wlio’ ad’so humiliated her weré so completely 
set atresh by Mrs. Bernadine’s gentle manner 
that it was easy to understand that he should set 
a higher value upon thab manner than his 
common sense would havé ied him to do under 
ordinary circumstances, 

If the truth must be told, Julian was conscious 
now and then of a pang at his heart when hé saw 
his stately mother atep aside with ‘such gentle 
submission from her place as niistress of Wilton 
Crosbie and defér io Leila in every possible way, 
and he would have been extremely astonished 
could he have only known’ thst this alge 
which was so touching and eloquent to him, was a 
source of pain to his young wife, hut of'a yery 
different quality to his'own, 

Julian was not in the least a stupid man, but 
he was like most broad, brave, honest, straight- 
forward minds, exceedingly simple, and, though, 
of course, he knew that such a’ thing as subtlety 
existed in the world, his mother would have 
| appeared to him the very last ‘creature on earth 
who could possibly’ poss this trait in her 
character. He had,.in fact, as we have often 
seen silently deplored, a certain lack of ‘restraint 
and tact which had revealed itsélf only too often 
in his life with his mother alone, and had set 
down, as we lave also observed, much Of the 
| misery of her roarriage ‘to these faults in her 
| nalure, He thought he knew her go well. “Even 
in the affair with Buatace Vane, though he*had 
suffered shame in her iliation, everything 
| had been so clear to him, she had fallen a victim 

to nat vanity which was so strongly a part of 
| herself, Y. 
| Tt was destined that Julian was to learn’ that, 
| much and tenderly az he bad atudied his mother’s 
| character, ho was to find many things in that 
character that would be at oncea shock and a 
grief te him, 








most natural that Leila should anticipate some | 





Bat that day was not come yet, and reading 
only that which was written. on ‘the’ surface, 
Julian could not hide the dattetaottan he felt. in 
the ‘gentle yet eu way his mother — 
new. eveuts of his life, and ac wore in. 
Those firat days at "Wilton, Orosbt after his 
réturn with his wife were indeed baldyon days 
to Julian. Not even, ia hig, dreams had he 


Heeagiond it possible for a man to be #0 blessed, 


80 filled with tender joy, at every hour of his 
new lifé was; and Leila, baakibg i the aun 
shine of his. happiness, that wae so’ 1 } more 
to her than her own, felt she would be guilty 
of nothing less than a crime were she tro- 
duce such a grief as proof of his mother’s con 
cealed antagonism to her must of ‘a necessity 
be! 


She hid it away in the innermost depths of 
her heart, She was so determi in her_reso- 
lution that Julisn should learn nothing from 
her that she managed to convey in her manner 
with Mrs. Bernadine the fact that she was 
as iguorant of the elder woman's true feelings 
towards herself as Julian himself, aud ‘this was 
by no meanz pleasing to Mrs, Bernadine, 

Just ® week or so before Christiias Julian 


carried Leila up to London, in response to a. 


resolute sort ofiavitation from Mrs. Sylvester, 
*T am sure you will want to have s look in at 
your various dubs, and Leila must wané_ to ses 
the shops—-so come up at ouce, You will only 
find Margot, who is piuing to see your wife. 


Cicely is off on a Tong visit to some of the. 


Langton people—not at my instigation. | 
am in terror leat anything should occur to 
break off her engagement. 
treats poor Fuby ts too terrible. I am_aure ‘his 
family will resent it! He ia such a good boy 
too—miles too good’ for my Cis ; who with all 
her prettiness has{no comprehension of the word 
heart. She isas far apart from Margot as the 
two poles.” . 

“Muth, much farther,’’ Leila had said almost 
passionately as she read this letter with Julian. 
" Cicely Sylvester is) nob even in the same, worid 
with my dear Margot!” 

Julian laughed at, this; but he was a brifle 
jesious all the same. 

“ How you worship Margot!” ‘he said, ‘rather 


' grudgingly ; ‘it is my firm belief, you care mors 


for her than for all the reat of the world put 
together.” * . 

Leila smiled up at hin. 0 

And it is my firm belief that you are a very 
silly person!” she observed, with that touch of 
pretty impertinence that had only been, revealed 
since her raarriage, and was something thag. no 
one ever saw but Julian,, © 

He stniled back into the sweet “violet eyes now, 
and bent his head to kiss her lips, 

©Wo'll got” he said, eid “Mra, Syl- 
vester js alwaya right. I suddenly fee! that I 
have a yearning to see London, and I believe you 
are hankering after the dirty old place just a4 
much. You will like to go, dearest ?” 

Leila assented gently.; but in her own heart 
she was amazed how eagerly she seized on, this 
oharice of an absence from Wilton Crosbie and 
from Mrs,. Bernadine, 

Tt waa a sign to her that the strain had beea 
even greater than she had known of sustaining 
the part she had set berself to play with her hus- 
band's mother. ‘ 

She wrote off immediatel ie Mrs, Sylvester, 
and enclosed a few words of elight to Margot. 
There was such suushine in her heart at this 
thought of being so soon with her true dear 
friends that it was flashed ou6 on her face, and 
ragg in. the sound of her voice; she could not 
deny the fulness and sweetness of this pleasure. 

Mrs, Bernadine received the news of the forth 
coming journey with the same gentle paticut 
bearing that characterised, her altogether just 
now.. R 

“You will enjoy being in London,” she said to 
Leila that same evening as they sat at dinner. 
She always made a point of speaking prettily to 
Lady Bernadine when Julian was present. 

Leila answered, “ Very much,” with a smile; 
‘it seems so long since I saw 0b,” she said. 

Mre. Bernadine smiled back. 

“Oh! of course, I was forgetting there was 40 


Really the way she. 
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old schoolgirl emthusiasm between yourself and 
Madeline Sylvester. ,Julian you will have to 
content yourself with playing second fiddle while 
vouere in London. Leila and Margot are sure 
to be nee i 

Julian laughed Me apo mr 

‘*] don'tintend to play second fiddle to anyone, 
mother—not even to auburn-headed’ Margot ; by 
‘he way, it is strange such a handsome girl should 


remain unmarried, isn’t it? You know, Leila,’} 


I consider your Margot one of the few really 
veautiful girls I have seen in Bagland |” # 
Leila’s face coloured: with "4 


“ Aud she is not merely pliysically beautiful,” 
he said, “her nature is worthy of her lovely 
face, Idon’t kuow rT, prithusiasm. is 
school-girlish or not ; but this I do know,” Leila: 
said, earnestly, “ that I hold) m honowted to4 
be allewed to know myself loved: by: Margot, and’ 
to love her iv return.” ny CPt A 

Mra, Bernadine gave -a little aroma line ear 
uer eyes happened to catch her son’s (ab this: 
jnstamt unseen by Leila. + tiem ight 


“ Tam unfortunate,” she said‘almost ia’a wist?}° 


fultone. “Idid not mean to hurt you, Leila; 
by my remark about-your old friendship.” 

It was Julisu Who answered, 

“Hurt { deat@hother, why do you say such a 
thiog ? Of course’ Leila is not hurt; are you, my 
darling #” 

Leila answéred him instantly. ; 

‘I should be a very silly indeed if I 
could take umbrage at such # little thing!” she 
eaid quite gently, bub with a touch of coldness 
she could not represa creeping into the tone of 
her voice. 

Mrs, Bernadine looked at her daughter-in- 
‘aw for one second ; she instantly grasped that 
faint note of coldness of annoyance ; it gave her 
pleasure even while it stung her a little. Leila’s 
calm acceptauce of all her suggested animosity 
had been something that Helen Bernadine was 
nob prepared to support calmly. She was 
planning out a double game to be played in her 
son's married life, She had made a passionate 
vow to herself that she would win her way back 
0 the place ehe had held before Leila came on 
the scene, and before that miserable story of 
vanity aud folly had been written between her- 
self and Eustace Vatie. ‘She was burning with a 
fever that was nob wholly fed with wrong or’ 
jealous desires to reinstate herself in her boy’s 
fove and esteem, she wanted more than this. 
She wanted to:take even .a higher:place than she 
had formerly held, she wanted to be to him the 
companion that. Leila was, to personify the in- 
tellectual and cultivated sympathy which even 
her jealous eyes were forced to see was so much 
a part of the happiness of his married life. 

No one could shut their hearts to the pathos of 
such desires, although the hopelessness, the futility 
of ever achieving such desires av Helen Bernadine 
hoped to do must have struck all thinking people 
that she should and could creep back into Rad 
Loy’s heart, aud be as tenderly loved as she had 
ever been ‘was speedily demonatrated, but that at 
this late year of her life she should be able to 
twist and unwind her-nature as to seem even & 
ssablance of the thoughtful, cultured, wholly 
human and artistic nature of the girl who had 
married Julian wag bub an added proof, if such 
were needed, to the foolishness and vanity that had 
always beeu such a dominant part of her character. 
_ The fact ie that even now could Julian have 
‘uagined the rea! eonflition of his mother’s mind 
towards hia’ wife, ifsome chance had but revealed 
the misery that ‘her most unjustend unjustis- 
able jealousy way working in that mind ; if Leila 
had been different'to what she was, and had let 
the secret of thé older woman's antagonism to 
herself come to her husband’s knowledge, the 
vesult would ‘have been a happier one for all 
concerned, and for tone‘ of them more than for 
Helen Bernadine herself; The mental condition 
‘0 which she was now living was “absolutely 
against her real nature, Weak, foolish; vain, tact- 
{ess aa che was, Helen Bernadine had nevertheless 
4 touch of ‘the real woman’ about her ; she was 
socal nature, and if circumstances had not 
conap to pour gall into her thoughts: ‘this 
tenderness might most possibly have shown itself 
for Leila as time went on, ' 








intrest rn 
» PWpon hee, When the news of their approachitig 
“departure to London wes given her, Mrs. Bernadine 


onl, 
with @ great éffort.)) ~ 


The great mischief that was ab work with 
Julian’s mother was the fact of her isolation at 
this particular crisis: She was emphatically the 
last person in the world to have been permitted 
to realize this mental isolation, or to have been 
allowed to brood over her thoughts for hours 
and hours by herselfas had been the case ever 
since Julian's betrothal. The effect of such 

ing, * isolation, to one who had ever 
yeon dependent in the fullest sense of the word, 
was fraught; not only with disaster for the 
woman's OWn nature, but with elements of great 
ea for the happi of thosewwith whom she 
lived. Little did Salian imagitie that the very 
intercourse his mother had with himself and his 
wife, insted: of soo her and giving her 
‘pleasure; addi touch to the burden 
F the te foolish, umhappy jealous 

er son’a martiage had pnt 






managed ‘to restrain her hysterical’ anger 
“Lam alone inthe world, I am not wanted 3'if 
Ldted to-morrow’ they would never miss me! 
They would still be together and happy.” : 

This was the: thought that bitmed in’ her 
breast as she listened to Julian rattling on as to 
what they would do when they were in town. 

Once he turned to her. Marais 

“Why not comé with us, dear? he said, sud- 
denly remembering how dull and solitary her 
life might be while they were absent. 

For the life of ter Leila could not find the 
courage to make her add her urging to his, 

Mra, Bernadine laughed. . 

“T am not invited, Julian,” she said very 
lightly. A We Fes 

“ Aa if that-would matter,” Julian cried. “Mrs. 
Sylvester would be only too delighted, and——” 

But Mrae-Bernadine shook her head, still 
laughing. 

‘*No. no,’ she insisted. “ Of course I know I 
should be welcome and all that, but—well,’” with 
a sigh, “I don’t feel equal to London just now. 
Oh, yes, I am quite well, darling, only [ think I 
am happier in the count You know I don’t 
care'for towns, ‘and besides,” this was said very, 
very gently us she etoo@ with Julian's arm about 
her, while Leila had moved away a few yards and 
was ‘distributing ‘some’ biscuits among Julian's 
tribe of dogs~-“ and besides, my own 6d Ne 
know—young people are glad to be’ by themselves 
some times, and-—-—” , 

* And you are talking a great deal of nonsense, 
Mrs, Bernadine,” Julian said lightly, though there 
was @ sound of deep emotion in his voice, “Leila, 
coute here ; listen to what this dear silly creature 
is saying.” Ho repeated his mother’s words, and 
as he did so he drew Leila’s slender:form close to 
his heart, and taking her hand he put it into his 
mother’s, “Take side with me, and tell this 
naughty ‘woman that we will always share our 
happiness with her, and that it is part of our 
happiness to know that sheshall share it.” 

Leila lifted her beautiful eyes to her husband. 

“Thave prayed’ from the very beginning, 
Julian, that your mother should know and be- 
lieve always, always,’’ the girl repeated, “ that I 
want to rob her of nothing, to stand between her 
and nothing that is hers. ‘That her happiness 
shallrun always with your happiness while ft 
rests in my power to further this, and that I have 


no wish so big or se strong as the wish that our | 


lives together may” be full of understanding, of 
truest sympathy, of content, and of peace.” 

Leila’s voice was very low as she said these 
words, but there was that in her words and in 
her manner that carried a sort of passionate con- 
viction of the truth of what she eaid, 

As she finished, Julian’s arma closed more 
firmly about her and she let her head rest on his 
breast, whilet Mrs, Bernadine turned and went 
away silently and swiftly. 





CHAPTER XXVIIi. 


Tar day following this little scene caw Sir 
Julian por | Lady Bernadine ‘established in Mrs. 
Sylvester's well- and most luxurious house. 





‘ 


There was vo outward excitement in the greeting 
between Leila and Margot, only the two girle 
clung together for a long moment rather as if 
they were parting instead of meeting, 

Mrz, Sylvester had her share of pleagure in 
seeing the young couple whore happiness she hed 
beew se instrumental in advancing, Her remarks 
about Leila’s appearance brought many blushes 
to'the young wife’s cheeke, and delighted Julian 
most tremendously, [a trith the atmosphere 
that surrounded this brisk Glever woman, aud the 
bappivess Leila felt ‘at’ Bight of her dear girl 


friend once more"had brotight an added touch of 


beauty to penny et ee * Here in this genial 


sincere wealth of a all the worry tha) had 
been growing of Tate in the girl's mind over’ the 


question of Mra, Betnadine slipped away from | 


her altogether. 


It was distinctly a merry quartet that sat at 


dinner, and every time Mrs. Sylvcater glanced at 
Leila a picture of loveliness in ove of, her prettiest 
trousseau frocks she had an added, aonse of walia- 
faction. The pain, too, that she hed fenred vo 
read in her Margot’s eyes was absent aliogather, 
aud so it was witha real touch of joy that Mrs. 
Sylvester weldomed Julian, Bernadine aad his 
wife to her home once again, 

There wa3.a visit to the theatre after dinner, 
and then when all were going torest Sir Julian 
good-naturedly beteok himeelf to the, smcking 
room and gave up Leila for an hour's confidential 
chat with Margot, j : 

The two girls had so much to say. to ons 
another the hour had vanished and they were 
making deep icroads into another when Julian 
was heard outside the door meekly inquiring 
whether he might see his wife for one moment, 
just to say “ good-night,” 

The laughter .and general happiness thai 
encircled the first evening of the visit to Loudon 
did not decrease as the days weut past ; but it 
was not all laughter, 

Leila had one very important half-hour’s con- 
versation with her husband ; she had something 
to ask him, and she asked it not without a little 
extra beating of her heart and a touch ol 
trepidation. “4 

“Do you mind, dear?” she queried softly ab 
the end. ‘ . 9 dA 

Julian pretended to bé furious. , 

“So, madam, you are not covtent to be happy 
with-yotr husband and his society. You' must 
needs desire to plunge iato’ the vortex of accievy 
and sensation! You are a nice person 17°" 

“Tam surel am!" Leila aaid, demurely, bn! 
her eyes were full of eagernésa ae she waited 
for hia serious answer to her question! It'came 
very soon, ne 

“Do you ‘think you aré strong enough for 
work, my sweetest ?"’ he asked tenderly. 

“T feel aw strong as” a horse!” “Leila said, 
almost proudly. ; 

“You lookit !” washiseuswer; chen he taiked 
the whole matter ovet with her, 

“You know if you undertake to write this 
book for this publisher you will have to sacrifice 
@ great deal of your time,” 

“Tt will not be a sacrifices to me, Juijian, You 
know I have eo many hours in which I’ am 
shockingly lazy.” 

Julian pondered. 

“J don’t like the idea of my wife earning 
money!" he said, after a pause, 

‘*T will not use your mame, darling,” Leila 
said, and then she laughed softiy, “and I fear t 
am never likely to earn very much !” 

‘Yes, but you will earn some / 

Leila was silent a moment, 

“T thought of that, and I knew it was a point 
that would not appeal to you, my dear ‘oye,” she 
said very,softly, “‘but——” she paused again 

“ But you have some idea—-what is it?” She 
told him very quietly. 

All the money she earned should be paid to 
some person, Mra. Sylvester, for choice, and should 
be considered’ as. reserve fund to supply her 
father’s wante. Julian heard her to the end, and 
waa silent 90 long that ber heart beat ner- 
yously, 

When he spoke, however, his tome was zo 
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MRS. BERNADINE TURNED AND WENT AWAY SILENTLY AND SWIFTLY. 


kind thet she knew she need never have feared 
him 

‘I will consent to this, my dearest,” he said, 
“but on one distinct consideration, and that is 
that you undertake thie work werely as @ 
pastime and as an artistic pleasure, not for the 
sake of carving money, which will merely be 
equandered in dissipation.” 

Leila kissed him roftly 

"You are se good to me, my hueband,” she 
said; anc inceed tears were always near her 
eyes whevo she realised how much of his life he 
would give to her to make her happiness a certain 
thing ‘ 

“ And now, have you asked me everything, or 
is there roore lurking in your mind } 

Leila smiled 

There is one more thing. Will you let me 
go with Margot and pay a visit to my old 
rooms and to the woman who was so good to 
me} 

lt will make you unhappy, my sweet.” 

She ehook her head, 

To; it will make me happy, for 1 cannot 
bear to eeem ungrateful, and Mrs. Newton was 
cisd, eo good to me. You can come with me 

if you like,’ 

But Julian shrank from this. 

Now that she was his, now that he had daily, 
hourly contact with her delicate sensitive soul, 
vow that the physical frailmess of her young 
frame was known to him and was a constant 
anxiety, he could not bear to go and look upon 
the place where her sorrow had been so great, her 
labour se continual. 

It would have been a definite hurt to him, 
“You must buy something for thia good soul 
and give it to her from me,” he said, and he 
pushed a bank note in her hand. 

Leila and Margot wa!ked to Mountroyal-street. 

‘A carriage would seem almost pretentious,” 
Leila said. She had a tou€h of sincere delight 
running through the gloomy thoughts that this 
journey aroused xo naturally, 








“ How little I ever imagined the day would 
come when I should pay a kind of fairy-princess 
visit to Mre. Newton,” she said, 

But Margot it eeemed had always been optimis- 
tic on this point. 

"Oh, I knew your life must change. I knew 
the fairy-king would come, just as he has done.” 

** And such a fairy-king !” Leila said, half to 
herself, blushing as she did eo. 

Margot found she could endure to hear about 
Julian Bernadine, to talk to Julian, to laugh with 
him in the easiest manner possible. 

“T did not know I could change so quickly,” she 
had thought to herself, a little contemptuously ; 
but Margot need have had no contempt for her- 
self. She had conquered herself, but it had not 
been an easy task, and maybe it would never 
have come had not another influence come into 
her life so opportunely to ask for her sympathy 
and her admiration, if not for her love, 

The very likeness that existed between Giles 
Bernadine and his cousin had been his chief point 
of attraction, and also the strongest element in 
Margot’s victory over herself, 

The old street and the old house was reached 
after a brisk walk through the keen east-wind, 

Leila was smiling, but she looked pale as they 
rang the bell, and then waited for Mra, Newton to 
come, 

When this event happened there was as much 
excitement in the dingy little house as though 
some queen had arrived and paid a visit. Leila’s 
heart was deeply touched by the warmth of the 
welcome she received. 

“Tam gladIcame. Ob! I am glad I came,” 
she said to Margct, as they sat in the parlour 
waiting for the tea they were bound to drink. 
“Poor little house! I bad such a hatred of it for 
a time, now I feel as though to hate it again 
would be to do # great wrong. I shall have a 
new and a tender remembrance of it in the 
future |” 

Ab! little did Leila think as she said these 
words of the important part this dingy little 





lodging-house was destined to play in the work- 
ings of that future which promised to be #o 
beautiful, and was to prove so utterly the 


reverse, 
(Zo be continued.) 








Carvina is one of the most ancient of occupa- 


tions. Carvings were well executed during the - 


. 


= of man’s early occupation of the caves of 
urope, and most ns who have familiarived 
themselves with a logical research know the 
figure of fish or seal engraved on the canine teeth 
of large carnivora, and the bear, reindeer, musk 
ox, horge, mammoth and other animals carved on 
reindeer-horn implements, or on plates of ivory, 
the figures of the animals being at times cut 
fully in the round, and found in the lowest strata 
of the caves, under many feet of cave earth and 
stalagma, and associated with the bones of a 
quaternary, and, at times, an arctic fauna. The 
similarity of much of this cave work with much 
of the Eskimo production of the present day has 
given rise to innumerable theories concerning 4 
common origin for both people. 


Onx of the latest uses to which paper has been 
turned is the making of telegraph-poles, The 
paper pulp employed is saturated with a mixture 
of borax, tallow, &c., and is cast in a mould with 
a core in the centre, forming » hollow rod of any 
desired length. The paper poles are said to be 
lighter and stronger than those of wood, and to 
be unaffected by the many weather influences 
which shorten the life of the wooden pole. Ib is 
doubtful, however, whether the paper pole will 
come to be anything like a rival to the iron pole, 
which has been well tested under the most trying 
conditions across arid stretches of country in 
Australia, Insects that eat out the core of every- 
thing in the shape of wood, leaving the shell 
only, and bird borere that drill holes in the 
toughest of trees, let the iron pole pass, and even 
wandering tribes cannot chop it up for firewood. 











“YOU HAVE THE CURSES OF TWO DEAD BROKEN-HBARTED MEN TO TROUBLE YOUR CONSCIENCE,” SAID MARGERY—HOTTY, 


DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


As M Durham did not—or rather could 
not—-speak, Lord Edenbridge took up the thread 
of his plea and the loving argument thereof. 

“As for your own father, Margery,” he went 
op, “he bas known my desire and intention— 
has, in fact, been my confidant—for a long while 
past; only he advised me, said that it would be 
the better plan—if I could find the patience to do 
so—to maintain towards you an honourable 
silence until my position in my rightful home 
thould be well aseured, and my father, the Earl, 
as well as himself, apprised of my hopes of winning 
you, 

“So I acted throughout upon Dr. Durham’s 
advice, as I have done in other matters hereto- 
fore, for no one’s counsel is sounder than his—or, 
trust me, Margery, sweet, I should have spoken 
out long ago | 

“And so you see now, my dear one, you have 
uothing whatever to apprehend ia either direction 
—either from your side, I mean, or from mine. 

‘Why, then declare so foolishly, Margery, that 
you are unworthy!” said he tenderly, looking 
straight into her eyes. 

She slipped frora her low seat and half knelt 
there at his feet, 

For it seemed to her, poor child, that, in 
naking her confession, her attitude towards him 
vould not be too lowly or abased. 

“Lord Edenbridge,” she began, “ you believe 
‘oat you are offering your love to a good, an 
upright, a stainless woman—a woman without 
reproach, When you have heard me, all that J 


wieh to tell you, you will say perhaps that 1 am 


nothing of the kind.” 
and keeping back nothing, Margery made full 


ach of meanness, which she had committed de- 


liberately months before, when, screened by the | 





| “and the wily temptress was at her best, 
Then without further hesitation or preamble, | 

| Karl von Rosenberg’s wrongs and suicide which | 
confession to him of that old offence of hers, that | 


door which shut off the surgery-passage, she had 
listened there, unsuspected, undetected, to the 
pleadings of Yolande Kildere—thus watching her 

and plead in vain, and himself at the same 
time inexorable in sending her heart-broken from 


his “ety 

She told him likewise—and it was the eimple 
truth—that her burthened conscience, since that 
unhappy night, had never once been quile at 
reat; for the knowledge and the shame of ao 
transgression in itself at once so paltry and yet so 
dishonourable had seemed to her sometimes a 
load even greater than her heart could bear. 

Could he ever forget? .... Could he ever 
forgive? .... 

He interrupted her by placing bis strong arms 
around her, and raising the suppliant figure of 
Margery once more to the seat by his side. 

His smile now was just a little sorrowful, 
perhaps ; but in it there was never a tinge of 
reproach, as he quoted gently,— 

“** Lancelot, 
Forgive me ; mine was jealousy in love.’ 
He answered, with his eyes upon the ground, 

‘ That is love’s curse ; pass on, my queen, forgiven.’” 

Margery’s tears fell fast. 

“ Lyulph—Lyulph,” she sobbed, brokenly— 
“you are too good--too generous—too noble |” 
“‘No, sweetheart,” he answered fondly; “I 
think if it be a question of generosity and nobility 
thoee qualities surely of a right belong to you, 
in that you have so freely acknowledged your 

error-—if error it be at all, my darling. 

“And do you know,” Lord Edenbridge con- 
tinued, “ that it was only my dawnivg love for 
you, Margery dearest, which kept me strong and 
firm of purpose in that hour of temptation you 
witnessed ? 

“Tbh was a struggle—a sharp trial,” he said, 





“It was not, however, the memory of poor 


enabled me to resist effectually her passionate en- | 
tresties so much as the thought of your own | 
aweet face, Margery, your own true eyes, the | 


secreb hope of winning your own dear self in the 

days tocome, when the old fever and madness 

should have died out utterly, and the evil en- 

chantment of Yolande Kildare be no longer a 
ing to be feared. 

“T knew that I was beginning to love a good 
woman at last ; and the knowledge lent to me @ 
strength and determination I had never pre- 
viously known. 

“You saved me, Margery sweet-—and you 
alone—it is the truth, dear love, 

“Had it not been for that sweet thought of 
you and a possible future undreamed of until 
then, I should inevitably have been lost once 
more—and for ever—in the toile of the ‘ wily 
Vivien,’ ” 

Margery was clasped to his heart as he spoke ; 


| aud their lips met then in the first long sweet 


trembling kiss of a mutual trust and perfect 
love. 

“And, Margery—you do love me!” he whis 
pered. “Tell me so again—and sagain—my 
darling!” 

“J believe that I had learned to love you, 
Lyulph, in my dreams—even ‘before we had 
met,”’ she confessed, “Oh, Lyulph, is that 
pogsible ?”’ 

Mor response she felt her lover’s kisses oncw 
more upon her lips, upou her hair, upon her 
closed eyes-~she kuew that her head was pillowed 
upon his breast. 

And it seemed to Margery then that life in 
the betier world to come must be blest and 
halcyon indeed, if the joy and rapture io be 
found there hereafter shall be greater than the 
infinite happiness and content attainable in this 
mortal world below. 

* o , * * 

On the following morning, after breakfast 
Lord Edenbridge sent the carriage to fetch Mar- 
gery to Foxdale Castle, to spend the day with 
Lady Anne (Guest, or, in reality, for Margery to 
pay her first visit to the Earl of Beaumanoir in 
the new strange character of his future daughter- 
in-law. 
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“Here, my child,” said Dr. Durham, as he 
rose from the table and unlocked his private 
irawer in a stout, old-fashioned chest furnished 
with quaint brass knobs und fittings, which sup- 
ported an equally mass've and old-fashioned 
book-casé inl the breakfaet-parlour—-" here, my 
Gear ehild, when you see the Ear) to-day, give 
hioy this paper, and tell him that it represents a 
portion of the dower which I have seen fit to 
bestow upon my daughter on the occasion of her 
taarriage. 

** Lord Beaumanoir is aware,” added Margery’s 
father, laughing in his genial way, “that lam 
not exactly a poor man; so I daresay you will 
not surprise his lordship very much, after all, my 
dear.” 

Dr. Durham bending over the back of Margery’s 
chair as he spoke, just kissed the parting of her 
soft derk hair; dropping into .her Jap as he did 
eo & large blue legai-looking docwment,. folded 
lengthwise, tied with narrow pink tape, ‘and 
sealed with red wax. 

‘ Take eare of it, Margery,” said he, as he went 
out to his waiting gig, “ Doubtless we shall 
meet ogain at the Castle by-and-by, later on— 
perhaps at luncheon. So good-bye until then, 
my dear.’ 

Wondering greatly over the possible contents 
and purporh of the packet, Margery placed it 
carefully in her pocket, and then went upstairs to 





put on her best bonnet and cloak. 

When the Castle carriage rulied up to the 
doctor's door, Aunt Susan, in hersmart morning: | 
cap, came out on to the steps to see Margery get | 
in and drive away. i 

Hearty indeed hid been the congratulations of 
the good lady, on the previous evening, when the 
news was imparted to her by her niece, 

Aud it would, Margery knew, be through no 
faulb of Aunt Susan’s, if her—Margery’s—en- 
gavement to Viscount Edenbridge were nob the 
common talk in Foxdale, and in Revelstoke as 
well, before the going down of the sun that 
lay. 

Perhaps at heart Margery Durham was really 
too happy to feel very nervous at the idea of 
faving the Earl. 

Anyway, when, on ber arrival at the Castle, 
she was conducted straightway to Lady Anne's 
wo apartment, where the Harl’s sister was wait- 
ing for Margery, some irresistible impulse sent 
the girl flying towards the elder woman, laughing 
aud eryiag in the same breath upon her shoulder, 
with emotious in which existed not one particle 
of fear, 

“ And are you indeed—really and truly—-per- 
fectly satisfied with me, dear Lady Anne?” | 
Margery asked her earnestly, later in the morning, 
for about the twentieth time, perhaps, though 
she had varied the form of the question as much 
as possible, 

“Are you sure—are you quite sure? Could 
you in truth have wished no handsomer, no 
wealthier, no better-boru wite for Lyulph than 
the very ordinary and faulty young woman whom 
he has now so perversely chosen }” 

And the quiet answer of Lady Anve Guest 
was always the same, 

“ You, dearest child, of all fair women in the 
world, are the one [I would have chosen as the 
wife for our lad, Why, Margery, do you know,” 
added Lady Anne, “long ago I prophesied ‘to 
royself that your acquaintance with him must 
end in this fashion. I mean, when we all knew 
him as ‘Mr. Lynne!’” 

Lord Edenbridge, as usual, was out somewhere 
with Mr, Malcolm, the steward. Margery would 
meet her lover at luncheon, in all probalility, 
together with her father, Lady Anne Guest ex- 
plained to the girl. 

Bat the Earl himself was not yet out of his 
room, being far from well to-day, Margery heard, 

Weaker and weaker grew Lord Beaumanoir 
with every setting sun—there could be no shut- 
ting one’s eyes to the sorrowful fact now. 

The end, they ail knew, might come at any 
time ; albeit the exact hour and its day were in 
mercy hidden from their ken. 








'* Leaves have their tine to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 
And stars to set—but all, 
Thou, bast a// seasons for thine own, © Death!” 





Presently came Ashley, the Earl's servant, to 
say that his lordship was iu the garden parlour, 
Ould Lady Anne and Miss Durham go to 
bim there ? ahaa 
‘Lord Beaumanoir expected them, and Was éven 
now waiting for them. 

This so-called garden-parlour at the Castle was a 
pleasant little down stairs room, with a long 
window opening upon the terrace walk, and com- 

ing a fine view of the dusky woods that 
flanked the hilly park—». room to which Lord 
Beautianoir had taken a fancy lately ; because 
the sum, if shining with any warmth, was gener- 
ally apes it, and he liked to feel its genial rays, 

And there eat the Earl now in his long low 
invalid-chair, wrapped in his fur-lined dressing- 
gown ; the gaze of bis sunk aud faded eyes fixed 


on the cheery, sap-hissing pine logs; whilst the’ 
pale January sunshine, full on the long window,’ 


slanted athwart the floor eloseto him—in truth « 
melancholy figure ! 

They entered together, Lady Anne and Mar- 
gery, and the young girl trembled a little—she 
could not help it—when she found heraglf 
actually in the presence of the Earl. : 

But he greeted her very kindly, she remem- 
bered afterwards, though at the time she barely 
realized what he said—ave that he begged her 
to kiss him as a daughter should’; a request with’ 
which Margery willingly complied. 

So all apprehension and nervous anxiety’ were ' 
early dispelled for Margery. klaeaa 

Then recollecting the packet sealed with red" 
wax Which her father had dropped into her ; 
that morning at the breakfast table at homey 
Margery Durham drew it forthwith from her 
pocket and presented it timidly to the Earl with" 


her dear father’s message concerning the cnn : 
ment in question. ees | 
Lord Beaumanoir took it eagerly in his thin’}’ 


blue-veined hands, his pale face flushing, his dim 
eyes glowing bright, as he broke the scarlet seal, 

Lady Anne and Margery stood there by his 
chair ; watching him intently; both of them 
feeling something more than a little curious over 
this mysterious portion of Margery Durham’s 
dower, 

And even as they ‘watched the sick Earl a cry 
escaped his lips, 

The stiff sheets ‘of blue paper, in the next 
moment, had dropped and futtered from his 
hands. 

His gray head fell back upon the cushions of 
the chair ; his eyes closed slowly. 

But Lord Beaumanoir had only fainted—fainted 
from exceas of joy. 

Promptly and tenderly Lady Anve gave him 
his usual restoratives, showing no trace of alarm, 
losing not for an instant her quiet eelf posses- 
sion ; though her sweet brave face had gone tran- 
siently pale, and an awfal fear as suddenly had 
rushed into her startled eyes. 

But by-and-by his lordship rallied, and the 
peril for a while was ov tt 

“ Can it be real-~true ?” he said, smiling feebly, 
looking first at Lady Anne, then at wondering 
Margery, and back again to his sister. “Tam 
not dreaming, am I, my poor, tender, scared old 
Aone? Joha Durham's daughter Margery brought 
me those papers this moraing from her father, 
did she not? Ah-—yes—yea, I recollect now of 
course ! 

“Anne, God is indeed merciful to me, He 
wili not cali me away, it seems, until every earthly 
longing has been satisfied, and nothing is left 
for me to sigh for in the world Iam going from. 

* Surely my sufferings have expiated my sins, 
or mercy 80 abundant would never be vouchsafed 
unto me at the last?” 

And then Margery Durham learned what a 
loving indulgent father bad done for his child. 

[t was nothing less than this: 

Fieldfare Farm, Barton Rise, and Little Sling- 
ford Court, with every rood of land appertaining 
to ali three estates, had been purchased back 
recently by Dr. Durham from their respective 
owners—wealthy, enterprising Slingford trades: 
men—in order that the three together, with 
additional moneys sufficient to clear off almost 
twice over the heavy mortgages upon the acres 
which yet remained to Foxdale Castle, might 
form about the half alone of that rich portion 


which Margery Durham was to briag with her 
to Viscount Edenbridge on their wedding-day— 
the day which would make them mau and wife ! 

Verily the Foxdale gossips and busybodies 
were not far wrong when they said Dr, Durham 
was a man considerably richer than the world 
round about him commonly thought, 

Bat could it be es Margery herself fell 
to wondering, that there was actually no mistake 
or misconception “ia. this wonderful business 
touching Fieldfare Farm, Barton Rise, and Little 
Slingford Court f ; a 

No; there it.all was, seb down plainly enough 
—or rather as p'ain as lengthy, roundabout, 
legal phraves could make it—in the duly 
sealed, and attezted deed of gift, drawa up in 
La Johnson’s own gaunt, legible hand. 
writing! ¢ uy as 

Ah, the young girl needed no loving assutance 
that Margery Durham would now be a daughter. 
in-law doubly weltome at Foxdsie Castle, since 
she was to restore to the proud old, house its 
long-lost lands—-those fat lands which they bad 
all believed were gone from it for ever—frecing 
it, too; absolutely from: its galling bondage, so 
that the Karl would rest in his grave! 


Never a day f now for Lord Edenbridge 
and Margery without theiy seeing something of 
each other. Mie 3 e 
re dag om not come to her af her father’s 
‘house it’ Foxdale—where, since the announce- 
Ptheni of her engagement, Margery had suddenly 
become famous—the carriage used to fetch her to 
‘Foxdale Castle: § 

“Mw ~ikneW, ofcourse, that she was very 
} welcome “that'\the sick Earl aud Lady 
, a8 wellagsher lover himself, were always 
a@ to have her with them throughout the live- 





’ 8.” 

SF oreithstanding the shadow which was 
haunting the old house, they were happy, tranquil 
days for Margery Durham ; happy alao, in a way, 
she believed, for the poor dying Earl himself, 
who liked to have the girl by his side, whenever 
he was well enough, to make much of Margery as 
Edenbridge’s promised wife. 





CHAPTER. XXVII. 


Innesp Lord Beaumanoir would never weary 
of talking toMargery—-" his dear young friend 
and Edenbridge’s little sweetheart,’ as he loved 
to call her—about the compactness and fertility 
of Fieldfare Farm, the fatness of the pasture- 
grounds belonging to Little Slingford Court, the 
unspeakable joy which filled bis heart to think 
that those long-lost poaacasions would come back, 
together with beautiful Barton Rise, once more 
into the possession of the head of the house 
of Guest sud Beaumanoir, 

Hitlierto this subject of the lapsed lands had 
been full of a terrible bitterness for the Earl of 
Beaumanoir. He would never suffer it, formerly, 
to be mentioned fu his hearing; but all that was 
changed now, and, indeed, it was obvious to 
everyoue at “the Castle that Margery: was fast 
becoming a prime and privileged favourite-with 
the sick Harl. . 

Yet--even now—there was one wish, still one 
wish, which at preseat remained ungratified. 

Lord Beaumanoir desired to see a 
bride of Edenbridge before-he—his father . 

Frequently of an afternoon ber lover would 
arrange to take Margery for drive far away 
into the country, and would then point out to 
her ‘as they sped along the excellent improve- 
ments and tke wonderful alterations which had 
been effected within the past few months upon 
the wide demesne of the Beaumanoir estate. 

Sometimes, with his own strong, tender hands, 
Lyulph would wrap Margery’s minever cloak 
around her, and! bid her accompany him for sn 
hour’s brisk walk inthe woods and rides ‘beyond 
the park, now all so snd-looking and leafless at 
this dull season of the year. : 

One afternoon— Margery often recalled it 
afterwards—the brightest and most spring-like 





they had had fora long while past, when Lyulph 
ran were walking together in the moiat brown 
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woods, the sharp stroke of a distand woodman’s 
axe falling distinctly upon the quiet air, the gray 
and emerald tinted sky above their heads, and 
waves of copper-coloured beechleaves rustling 
crisply about. their feet—one afternoon Lyulph 
asked Margery, point-blank, taking her unawares, 
whether she had ever loved any one mau in the 
past before she bad given away her heart to 
him? 

She raised then her sweet clear eyes to his own 
fearlessly. 

She had nothing to conceal, and she answered 
him truthfully from her heart. 

“ Oh, never, believe me, Lyulph ! Men, I think, 
are prone to many fancies ; it is in their nature 
—Sir Eglamours are scarce in real life—-but with 
women it should be otherwise. 

“ At least, my notion, my ideal of a true 
woman is one that can love but once ; and that 
love should be the solitary, the all-sidlicing, the 
guiding master-passion of her life ;.and it should 
be, moreover, 28 steadfast and as pure when she 
is thinking of her shroud as when she took her 
marriage-vow, decked in her bridal gown. 

“ Lyulph,” said Margery. with sweet solemnity, 
“love to me ig a very rea), a very holy thing 
mine for you is as my life itself. Dear, are you 
satisfied ¢”” 

Whereupon he clasped her close ou his heart ; 
and there, in the light of the eyes that she loved, 
ehe read that her answer had more than satisfied 


him, 

Lord Edenbridge had business to transact in 
Slingford that self-exme afternoon ; an appoint- 
ment of some kind or other at Lawyer Johuson’s 
office in the town ; so they returned from their 
stroll early, as, Lyulph must start. scon after 
half-paet three, 

Margery, too, as it happened, was returniug to 
her home in Foxdale a little earlier than common 
that day. 

Therefore, when Lord Edenbridge was gone, 


Lady Anne—-after a cup. of tea—volunteered to, 
walk part of the homeward way with Margery; 


since the days were, beginning to lengthen visibly, 
and Margery would not have. the carriage, pre- 
ferring the walk, ... 

The Karl was doging inthe gardea-parlour ; 
and s stroll with Dr, Durham's daughter in the 
nisty sunset light. would be the pleasantest thing 
in the world, Lady Anne declared in her. gentle 
lovable way, , 

Great banks of damson and flamingo.cloud were 
massed in the weet behind the woods, 

The setting sun was gr even. in its hazy 
wey splendour which lasted for such a little 
while, 

How, presently, they. came to speak of the 
Kildares—Margery and Lady, Anne—the girl 
never quite knew ; bué.she remembered afcer- 
wards that the Grange House somehow drifted 
inte their conversation ; aud Lady Anne, then, 
went on to admit how desperately alarmed she 
had felé at one time on Lyulph’s account, lest 
Yolande should succeed in reasserting over him 
ber old dominion, and get him back into the old 
thrall, in spite of all that he had sworn in the 
past and ali that he had done since in resisting 
ber fatal influence, 

“Then he has told you, of course,” ssid Mar- 
gery slowly, “about himself and Yolande—the 
story, 1 mean, of that friendship made abroad 
with the Kildares }” 

“Yes, my dear,” Lady Anne answered, “he 
has told us, naturally—told us everything, . Can 
you wonder then that I dislike and fear the girl, 
knowing what she is and of what she is capable! I 
firmly believe, , that she and her beauty 
have wrought more mischief than——” 

“Hush!” whispered Margery suddenly, laying 
her haud be is Lady Aune’s arm, 

They had arrived at the cosy lodge at the 
bottom of the steep avenue, 

_And just.as Lady Anne Guest was speaking of 
Yolande Kildare, Yolande herself, with a couple 
of great dogs, approached the iron shield-crowned 
gates on the Slingford road, 

Yolande, catching sight of them on the other 


I, had no iden it was. ao late. _ If. my brother 
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Raoul! wakes in my absence, he will be wondering 
where I am. Good-bye, my own dear child” 
—thisin a quick, affectionate whisper to Mar- 


Pe iPhen, haying exchanged a few commonplaces 
with Yolande, with the great iron gates between 
them, Lady Anne tured back up the darkening 
avenue. 

Margery joined Yolande, Kildare in the road, 
The Grange House d recognising the doctor's 
daughter, began bounding roughly about her, 

“Down, Brutus! Be quiet, Cmsar!" cried 
Yolande, irritably; aud she lashed the poor 
affectionate beasts with a small. silver-mounted 
whip which she carried that afternoon ; thus 
subduing them and making them cringe to her in 
an instant. “Are you, then, returning home to 
Foxdale alone, Margery!” she asked, 

“Yes,” answered Margery simply, 

And somehow her tongue seemed fettered aii 
its root now, and other words to stick in her 
throat, 

Never.in her life before had she felt so awk- 
ward, so embarrassed, in the presence of Yolande 
Kildare. 

‘* By the way,” Yolande went ou, in an odd, 
constrained sort of voice, glancing at Margery 
swiftly with a peculiar obrilliancy in those 
greenish-hazel eyes of here—‘‘ by the way, this is 
the first occasion that I have had the pleasure of 
seeing you at all eince your engagement to Vis- 
count Edenbriige was made public. 

“So I have not yet congratulated you on the 
event. However, the present is an excellent 
opportunity for so doing, and I congratulate you, 
Margery Durham.” 

Nevertheless, there was no particle of warmth 
or of sincerity in her fones ; they rould not well 
have been colder or harder, with something, too, 
like a ring of mockery in them. 

But Margery remeinbered, of course, that it 
was not likely that: Yolande’s wishes for her 
future bappiness. would in the nature of things 
be very cordially exzpresyed, 

“ No—yes—thank you. You are very kind,” 
murmured. the doctor’s daughter, uneasily, ‘‘I 
thought—I half expected—that you would have 
called on us at home. before. this, you see, 
Yolande,” added Margery vaguely, hard!y know- 
ing what she gaid. 

“ The news, please understand, did net in the 
least surprise me,” Yolande continued in the 
same constrained. wey, ignoring Margery's 
remark completely,..“\My eyes were opened at 
that hateful ball.” 

Never a word now suswered Margery Durham; 
and the two walked on in silence together, 

Then Margery glanced furtively at the profile 
of Yolande, 

A profile wonderfully fine and chiselled in the 
gray, waning light, looking curiously white and 
stern and set in the face of a woman ; and Margery 
noticed that a stray lock of her lovely amber hair 
lay soft and feathery. among the fur upon her 
shoulders, ; 

It was growing dark-—cold, 

They met not.a creature on the road. 

When they reached the narrow lane which 
was known as a near, cut to the meadows—there 
were two or three more like it in the neizhbour- 
hood of the Slingford. road—Margery Durham 
stopped short. 





or the Grange House lay a couple of miles or 
60 quite in another direction. 

* Well, good-bye, Yolande,” said Dr, Durham’s 
daughter, proffering her. hand rather timidly, | 
“* You really should hasten on now, [ think, or, it 
will be night before you reach home, Mrs. Kil- 
dare will be growing anxious about you,’ 

“Tam not afraid—-Brutus and Cesar will pro- 
tect me,” answered Yolande, . indifferently. | 
“ Bosides, I intend to accompany you as far as 
the first stile, It will mot be wholly dark for 
another half-hour yet,” 





So together they turned down the moist 
narrow lane, the great shaggy dogs, still cowed 
by Yolande’s whip, following closely and meekly 


side of the gates, halted. Lady Anne Guest did | by their skirts, | 


the game, 
‘ I will not come any farther, I think, Mar- 
gery,” she said ; “I hear the clecks striking five. 








Arrived at this first stile afore-mentioned by 
Yolande, she leaned wearily against the rough 
wooden barrier, and thea all at once threw off 


the mask that she had worn before the world for 
80 long—discarded too, as she could do at will, 
the customary nonchalance of her usual wien, 

They would be safe from all interruption, she 
was well aware, there in that lonely twilight 
8 

“And ao,” she cried bitterly, a sharp sob 
catehing her breath, “and so, Margery Durham, 
you have won—and I have fost! You have 
triumphed whereI have failed ! 

*\Do you know,” she continued, rapidly, 
“when they first told me that you were to be 
Lord Edenbridge’s wife—when I comprehended, 
realized, that all chance and hope for me were 
gone——that our paths, mine and his, muet heace- 
forward and for ever lie widely apart—I suffered 
the tortures of-—— 

“Bah,” she broke off, ‘' Heaven alone knows 
what I suffered ia that hour of horrible desola- 
tion, trying to grasp mentally the fact of your 
gain and the completeness.of my own defeat!” 

“Yolande!” began Margery, in pained 
astonishment; then hesitated, dumb. 

For what indeed could Margery Durham say ! 
Nothing, absolutely nothing, that could do any 
good, 

And perhaps, after all, she had been expecting 
something of this outburst—this attack from 
Yolande—-and was scureely go taken aback by it 
as she might otherwi:e have been. 

“Several times cf late,” Yolande Kildare 
went on, speaking now almost fiercely, “I have 
endeavoured to mesh you on your way home 
from the Castle, in oder,” with a sneer that ill 
became those delicate, chiselled lips, “in order to 
wish you joy in the fiture, 

“But, somehow, uatil this evening I have had 
the misfortune to miss you always, er you hav: 
returned in the carriage, either alone or with 
him: so that hitherto, you see, I have been 
baiked:in my friend!; intentions, 

“Yet if 1 knew bow to accomplish my desire 
~-if I dared,’ she cried wildly, in a kivd of 
sudden frenzy, her rreenish-hazel eyes gleaming 
in the chill dusk lika the eyes of a madwoman— 
*T would annihilate you this very night, on this 
very spot, and, for ‘he matter of that, myself as 
well ; so'sick am I of living, and so bitteriy do I 
hate you !” 

She threw up her arms with a despairing, 
paseiouate gesture, and pressed her hands hard 
ou her forehead. 

The crue] dog-whip fell te the ground, The 
huge dogs themselves, with their faithful eyes, 
were looking on distressed. 

Her vehemence terrified Margery—terrified her 
exceedingly. 

She began to wish nervously that someone 
would pass along the lane, and in some effectual 
way or other put an end to this most uncom- 
fortable situation between herself and Yolande 
Kildare. 

Then Margery found the courage to speak. 

“ Yolande,” she said, reproachfully, and shrink- 
ing a little from her, ‘‘do not, I beg and 
implore you, uive way in this manner, Let me 
entreat——”” 

“Tf he bad never come here to Foxdale,” 
continued Yolande, unheediog, “it would not 
have been so bad—so hard ! 

“We parted once; I believed that it was or 
ever! Meeting him again, almost immediately 
afterwards, when I was fighting with remem- 
brance, striving hearfi and soul to forget, only 
served to awaken my unhappy passion iuto 
fiercer life than before. 

“And I. swore to ,myseli that, notwith- 
standing, the-—-the--the cause of our separation 
at Heidelberg, I would win him for my own 
again, ay, and, the second time, keep him, 
too 


* Ah, never would I fail a second time ! 


| My oath would not have remained an idle one, 


the barren thing it has proved, had it nob been 
for you, Margery Durham-—yow,” with measure 
less disdain, ‘whose love is but love's imita- 
tion——passion’s pale counterfsit--a milk-and 
water affection—a child's first puny liking—io 
comparison with the depth and the atrength 
of my own great love |” 
Margery’s blood, now, was 
in her veins; her pride was hur! 


beginving to boil 
and aroused ; 
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her transient fear of Yolande hed suddenly died 
out. 

What !-—she, so false, so cruel, so fickle, with 
her faithlese, truthless lips and her subtle, secret 
deeds, dare’—actually dared to slander, to 
question the stability and constancy of Margery’s 
own true heart ! 

No! It was a elight, an indignity, an insult 
that Margery Durham would never submit to 
tamely—it should never be !—-she told herself 
indignantly, forgetting temporarily how un- 
seemly was this dissension, this unmaidenly 
wrangling—certainly unmaidenly in the circum- 
stances, everything considered as regarded their 
relative positions— between Yolande Kildare and 
herself. 

“ Be silent, Yolande, if you please! How dare 
you gay such things to me!” Margery exclaimed 
hotly. ‘‘Let me remind you that you are talk- 
ing of matters concerning which you can know 
nothing—of what must be wholly beyond any 
such comprehension as yours ! 

“Truly it becomes you to doubt the capacity 
of another woman’s heart; you who are 80 
admirable an example of truth end fidelity in 
yourseif ; you, Yolande—-of all women in the 
world !—-who have the curses of two dead, broken- 
hearted men to trouble your dreame and your 
conscience! Have you so quickly, then, for- 
gotten Sir George Stoke, and all that you made 
him hope and suffer; to say nothing of that 
hapless young German student, Kar\ von “4 

Margery stopped in mercy. 

For Yolande was shivering from head to foot ; 
her hands had dropped heavily from her brows, 
and she locked them tightly together as they 
hung before her. 

Her eyes, wild and haggard io the fast falling 
duek, were gavirg apparently right past Margery 
and far into the ehadows beyond. 

What phantoms of the past could she see 
therein | 

And then she laughei—a hard, desolate laugh; 
and one of the great dogs at her side set up « 
pitiful whining noise, pawing in dumb sympathy 
at the same time at hie mistress’s gown. 

The poor brute appeared to know that some- 
thing was amiss, though it cou!d not fathom the 
nature of the grief it saw. 

The stars were coming out; the night wind 
was rising and stirring mournfully in the 
hedges. 

Surely, the great hound seemed to say in ite 


whimperings, it was time they were going home | 


to the Grange House } 


(To be continued. } 








HELEN’S DILEMMA. 


—10— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


A FEW evenings after this rencontre, as Helen 
was sitting working by her handful 
(making a drees for her landlady in lieu of one 
week’s rent), the door of her room was buret 
open, and Mrs. Glass appeared on the threshold, 
evidently in a estate of the greatest mental excite- 
ment and consternation. 

Closing the door behind her, and speaking 
with almost tragic significance, she aodded im- 
ressively at Helen, and, sinking into a seat, 
aid], -— 

‘The fat is in the fire this time, and no mis- 


of fire } 


“Then what’s to be done, Mra, Glass? Have 
you any suggestion to make?” 

“Well, for one thing, I think you had best 
keep Teddy for the next few days, and when he 
comes ferreting round I'll swear black and biue 
he’s not in my keeping. I ’spect if he took the 
law he’d be bound to have the keeping of the 
child himself. Only maybe = might find ou 
that he was not all there. e certainly is as 
mad av anyone in Hanwell when he has these 
fits on, Ay!” with a retrospective shudder, 
“what an eye he has in hie head to be sure.” 

Aiter a little more discussion it was finally 
settled thai Teddy was to be made over to Helen 
altogether for some time, 

For the first few days she had charge of him 
she remained a prisoner in the house; but hear- 
ing nothing alarming from Mrs, Glass, she gra- 
dually ventured forth, and every sunny morn- 
| ing or afternoon took the child for a run in the 
| Park, or to swim his little penny boat on the 
round pond, 

One fine early spring afternoon, as Helen was 
elowly turning homewards, reluctant to exchange 
the nice bright eunny park, the budding bushes, 
the crowds of gay and happy-looking well dressed 
people, for her dismal, little, back room, with its 
blank look-out, ite familiar three horsehair chairs 
and sofa, rickety round table, and sparsely fur- 
nished cupboard—truth to tell, that cupboard 
now merely contained half a loaf of stale bread 
and a few ounces of tea. 

Helen was reduced to living on the eparse 
proceeds of her pawned dressing-bag. Very 
shabby and pinched she looked, and yet you 
could see that she had made great and painatak- 
ing efforte to mend and turn and patch the 
scanty remains of her wardrobe, 

A firm, quick footstep came up close be- 
hind her, and a familiar voice startled her, 
saying,— a 

“Tl beg your Ca b your little boy seems 
' to have » Laer his boat,” . 

She raised her eyes, and there was Rupert 
standing before ber with Teddy's toy in his 


hand, 

He locked unvfeignedly amazed when she 
, turned round, and he discovered that in the 
ehabby-locking young woman he had been 
| following he was once more face to face with 
| the perfidious Mre, Bland—Mrs, Bland walk- 
ing hand-in-hand with her boy--Mre, Bland 
| unmasked, 

And yet, vilely and inexcusably av she had 
| deceived him, somehow he could not hate her 
| as much as he felt was her due. 











t 


walking with your child in the park! You must 
re pettaaamoadh sasha man would be such a 
‘ool |” 

“Tt know,” she answered, sorrowfully and 
brokenly. “I wowd hide my story from you 
when I might have got permission to tell you, 
At present Iam helpless, moneyless, and almost 
friendless ! At present your faith would raise me 
from the dust and give me back, as it were, 
life itself! You will not give it tome, Oh, 
that you would |” 

Sheclasped her hands and looked at him gravely 
avd steadily, but with sudden crimson spots 
flaming on each pale cheek. 

‘This shall be my last appeal.” 

“You ask me to believe in spite of the evidence 
of my own senses that you are Helen Brown, an 
unmarried girl, and that all these facts are just 
so many inventions of the evil one!” and he 
laughed grimly. 

“Task you to believe even more tham that 
Have you not heard 1” raising her heavy eyes to 
hie. “Have you heard nothing from Kings- 
court 7” 

* Nothing concerning you,” 
slowly. 

“Ah! Then I must tell you myself, I must 
tax your faith still farther. Iam not only. Helen 
Brown--I am Mrs, Despard’s niece, the rich 
Tasmanian heiress,” 

‘* Great Heavens!" he ejaculated, now firmly 
believing that he had to deal with a lunatic, and 
surveying her with wide-eyed amazement, “ Why 
she died coming home on board ship.” 

“No, no, she did not ; she changed places with 
another passenger, Mrs, Bland. Mrs. Bland is 
dead, but Helen Brown is here!” placing her 
hand on her breast. 

“ And taking charge of Mrs. Bland’s child !” 
he exclaimed, with aglance of ironical significance 

“] undererand you,’ she said, ov “You 
think that I am telling ies, or that lam mad, 
and appearances bear you out; but, black as 


he answered, 


that you and I have spoken together 
time, Now go!” waving her hand, 
abruptly away, and wate off rapidly in the 
direction of her meagre, uninviting home. 

Once she had reac the shelter of her own 
four walls she cast off her hat, and, buryiog 
her face in her hands, burst into such a torrent 
of weeping that little Teddy was diamayed, and 
— and howled for sympathy. 


elen had speedily to dry her ® in con- 


There was something even yet in her fair But | sequence. She could not even afford the /uvury 


| now haggard face that allured him to pity her, | 


| in spite of his common sense. 

The bright and brilliant beauty, which for a 
| short time had won her so much admiration and 
| deserted her, 

Her cheeks were drawn and pale, her eyes were 


| sunk in deep hollows, her clothes seemed to sit | 


| loosely on her wasted figure. 

She was almost unrecoguizable as the once 
lovely Helen Brown who came to Cargew and 
carried off his heart ! 

He surveyed her with a looks of the purest pity 
in his steady dark eyes, aad said,— 

“Tt is you--—-! So we meet again!” 

‘* Yes,” returned Helen, taking the little boat 
from his hand almost mechanically ; “ we meet 


| again.” 


“Il am sorry to see you looking so ill,” heob 
served, acrutinizing her face with critical gravity. 





take! (Glass saw him in Regenb-street.” i 
Colonel Bland, do you mean?” said Helen, | 
ming 
“Who else ?’’ returned her companion, em- 
phatically. “ And Glass is moral sure be had his 
eye on him, and maybe hae followed hit home, | 
for of course he knows that once he makes us | 
out he'll be able to lay his finger on you—you 
and Teddy.” 
has no power over me,’ 
resolutely, ‘and I shall never 
“Fasier said than done! 


“He said Helen, 


give up Teddy,” 


| “ Broken promises |” he cried angrily. 


“Will you not let me help you in some way ? 
Heaven knows,” he added, bitterly, “ you deserve 


| nothing at my hands for the terrible trouble you 


meted out to me, bub still it goes to my heart to 
see you like this,” 

‘Keep your reproaches, your alms, and your 
ompassion!"? returned Helen, quickly. “ Put 
thero away with your broken promises |” 

" This 
indeed comes well from you.” 
'* Yes,” she pursued, “you promised to trust 


Lord bless you, | me, come weal or woe—trust me as one of the 


you don’t know him—he’s capable of any mortal | angels themselves ! e 


thing, from putting 


your throat 


you in an asylum to cutting | 


“ And I am to keep that trust when I find you 
are a married woman, when J actually meet you 


| envy, hatred and malice, seemed almost to have | 





| 


of tears, it seemed ; but when Teddy had had ja 
supper, and been warmly tucked up in her bed, 
she came and zat alone before the dying fire—-not 
weeping, not giving vent to any outward signs of 
grief, not that an old and vital wound had been 
opened afresh that day, but only dead, and cold, 
and still ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ComMING iato her little sitting. room one dusty 
afternoon, tired and heart-sick, a few days later, 
with Teddy clingivg to her hand, Helen found to 
her great amazement that she had @ visitor, 

Confronting her, occupying her only arm-chair, 
with his elbows resting on the table, was a man 
—a gentleman in a loose grey suit—a gentleman 
with a bald head, and a lowering expression of 
countenance, 

In an instant she had recoguized him as the 
original of the photograph she had seen in Mra, 
Bland’e album-—he was Colonel Bland. 

“ Well, madam,” he said, in a harsh grating 
voice. “So I have unearthed you atlast! And 
a pretty lot of trouble you have given me—® 
deuced sight more than you are worth; but | 
was determined to find you, if you were above 

round |” 
5 A dead silence ensued for at lesst two minutes. 

" And that’s the brat, I suppose #” indicating 
Teddy with his forefinger. ‘‘Now I should just 


| like to know what you have gos to say for your 


self?’ 
Helen was standing with her back to the light, 
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her face in deep shadow, It was evident that 
Colonel Bland was under the impressivn that he 
was speaking to hie wife, and she would undeceive 
him without loss of time, 

“T presume I am speaking to Oolonel Bland }” 
abe said, ab last, in a low, but distinct voice. 

“Good Heavens! this is » rare joke!” he 
ejaculated, with a loud laugh. “I presume you 
are, madam, and I presume that you are speaking 
to your husband into the bargain, and I presume 
that the sooner you pack up your traps and come 
along with him the better, or I presume that it 
will be worse for you,” continued Colonel Bland, 
evidently greatly delighted with his own wit. 
“T’ve a cab at the corner of this den of thieves, 
go look sharp !" 

“You are labouring under a mistake. I am 
not your wife,” said Helen, with a tremblin 
pose “Tf you bi ng an instant you sha 
see that you are speaking to a stranger,” going 
over to the little chiffonnier. 

She arranged and lit with shaking hands the 
little reading lamp, and placed it between them 
on the table, 

“ Now am [ your wife?” she demanded, stand- 
ing before him, and removing her hat, 

‘*Bless me!” he returned, half rising in his 

chair, “ the trip to Europe has done you some 
good—it has improved your appearance, 1)pon 
my word! you are better looking than I thought 
—not half so fiddle-headed as you were.” 
* Helen at him in stupefied astonishment. 
She looked into his face—horrified fascination. 
it was certainly mob the face of a sane person. 
His eyes, with their restless orbs, were continu- 
ally rolling about. There was an odd, strange 
twitching of his mouth. His expression fluctuated 
between fiery passion and vacant imbecility, 

“You kaow very well that I am not your wile. 
You know you have never seen me before,” she 
said, in @ soothing kind of voice. “You have 
made a mistake—your wife is dead.” 

‘¢ As if you were likely to come over me in that 
way |” he returned, with a look of indescribable 
cunning. “No, no; I’m not quite such a fool ! 
Ihave the whole thing at my fingers’ ends, I 
followed you up from the day you left Madras. 
Miss Brown! ha nice thing for a gen woman 
‘= erself off as a single girl! Oh, 
yos, I heard all about you; I’ve Soar dows in 
Kent, I’ve seen Mrs. Despard. She gave me 
your address: And now I've got you fast. 
Pooh | talking is dry work. Got any brandy? 
No ; not a drop of anythiug. to drink, of course. 
Well, come here now, and give mea kiss, Where's 
your affection? Come along, and look sharp, or 
you know what you'll get ! ” 

“Stop,” said Helen, imperatively. ‘Listen to 
me—you have said enough. This idea of yours 
is madness, a delusion,” and forthwith she poured 
forth her story with vehement rapidity, stopping 
every now and then to take her breath, and 
steadying herself with both hands grasping the 
edge of the table, 

“Capital—capital,” he cried, wher she had 

concluded, ‘Kxcellent, encore!” hammering 
the table with his knuckles, ‘* By Jove, Rachel, 
you would have made your fortune on the stage, 
i declare you would. You want to prove—a 
what do you call it {an alibi. Eh! but you 
can’t, Why are you here with my child-—and 
that’s the brat ; I know him by the mark under 
his eye—if you are nob my wife? Now, come 
ha, ha, ha”—with » mad laugh—“ you must 
see for yourself that ib won't wash. Come on— 
come outof this hole of a place. Paton your 
hat and come along. I'm staying at the 
Oriental.” 
_ “Go with you ?” cried Helen, divided between 
tear and fury, “Go with youf—never. I am 
a0 a to you. Your wife, who was my friend, 
is dead———” 

‘Then he interrupted het with an oath of 
frightful import, and made as though he would 
strike her across the table. 

“You may strike me—you may kill me—but 
you will never take me from this place. Sooner 
than go with you £ would rather throw myself 
off London: bridge 1.” 
auglhe old story—the old story,” he sneered. 

Why, you was always talkivg of killing your- 
self, but you never had the pluck to do it, Come, 





let’s have no more nonsense | What's that child 
roaring for? Til make him roar! I'll give him 
something to cry for "advancing suddenly on 
the terrified Teddy, 

In doing so, he gave the rickety table violent 
bang, which resulted in ita coraplete collapse ; the 
lamp was upset, the kerosene oil spreading in 
liquid flames all over the rotten old carpet, which 
was immediately in a blaze, and burnt like 
tinder. 

Helen snatched up Teddy, and flew downstairs 
followed by her tormeutor, shouting for assia- 
tance with oaths aud imprecations which were 
awful to hear. 

Helen rushed bareheaded out into the street, 
down a little dark alley, up another, and then 
into a coachhouse, where she found a cabman ia 


the act of draggiog forth his night cab-—a 
burly, red-faced individual, with a pipe in his 
mouth, 


“May I come int” she asked, gasping for 
breath. “ May I stay here a little while!” 

Oabby took his pipe out of his mouth and sur- 
veyed her dispassionately for come seconds. 

“The police are not after you, are they? 
Eht” 

“ Oh—no—no,” she panted. 

‘*Who then!” he asked, magisterially. 

“A madman—a lunatic.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, you may stay,” he 
returned emphatically. 

And stay she did. She and Teddy crouched 
down on a heap of straw, beheld cabby make 
his arrangements for his night jobs, clean up his 
lamps, dust out his cushions and mats, finally 
lead forth a very venerable and reluctant steed 
from an adjoining stable, put it between the 
shafts, and drive away. 

Helen sat shivering with Teddy asleep in her 
lap, till the neighbouring clocks, one after the 
other, struck the hour of nine, and then she 
arose very stiff and tired, and with great trepi- 
dation made her way stealthily back to 2, 
Alexandra-terrace. 

The door was opened for her by the landlady, 
in a etate of flaming indignation. Holding a 
candle above ber head, ashe shrilly called out,— 

“So you have come back; pretty doings! 
Nice goings on { That cursing, raging madman 
—that visitor of yours—your husband, nearly 
made a bonfire of this blessed house.” 

“Ts he gone?” said Helen, in a tremulous 
whisper, 

“Yes, he’s gone, and don’t let me catch him 
here again, that’s all. Hethrew me a five-pound 
note, but what's that! What's a five-pound 
note against a new carpet, a table, aad a lamp |” 

Helen could not help thinking to herself that, 
considering what they were, it was a good deal. 

* And he said he was coming again to-morrow ; 
and when you were not to be found he foamed 
and he stamped and he cursed just desperate. 
And the work we had with the fire! The smell 
of the room would have knocked you down, only 
I bethought me of the blankets off your bed the 
whole house would have been in a blaze. You 
can’t go up,” detaining Helen, “you may juat 
atay below, and I'll give you your tea. You look 
perished.” 

“T'll put Teddy to bed first, and then [’ll come 
down. But I must just run round to Mrs. Glass 
before anything.” 

Mra. Giass concurred with Helen in thinking 
that on the morrow she must move on--must 
find a secure hiding-place ; and this asylum was 
discovered in the top garret of that good woman’s 
lodgings, and here for several days Helen was 4 
prisoner, not daring to go out, spending her time 
in mending the little Glasses very rough ward- 
robes, in pacing her narrow, bare garret in 
paroxyems of frenzy, wringing her hands, and 
vainly inveighing against her hard lot—a beggar, 
a prisoner, and all but alone in the world, At 
times her heart felt bot within her when she 
thought of the Towers. What right had Mr. 
Towers to withhold his testimony? How dare 
he keep her for a whole year in abject want ? 

She might live for fifty years in unutterabie 
happiueas, and yet she would never, never forget 
this one, It would be scorched into her brain 
for ever. 

She had no money, no friends, no clothes, 





barely food to keep body and soul together ; 
her lover had cast her off, her friends had dis- 
owned her—but wait. Should she ever regain 
her name, her identity, and her fortune once 
more it would go hard with them. 

At the very thought of Messrs. Sharp and Short 
her pale cheeks burnt with auger, 

Twice had she gone to them and tearfully 
urged her tale; but if they bad been deaf to her 
when she looked well clothed and well fed what 
were they not now, when she came to them as all 
but a mendicant. 

“No, no, there were too many impostors now- 
a-days, Sharp and Short werd old handa, and 
not tobe taken in,’”’ and ao she had been dismiaved 
with jeers and laughter—laughter in which even 
the inky boy had joined—and been cast out, 


Things were now at the worst, and they did 
begin to mend, aud to mend as rapidly as they had 
once fallen to pieces, 

The first piece of news came from Mrs. 
Glass, who burst into the garret one afternoon 
biecr™ a very important face and a newspaper in 


“See here!" she cried. ‘Here's news. He 
will trouble you no more,” pointing to a para- 
graph with a very black finger, “ Read it for 
yoursel*,” 

“Yesterday Mr. Arthur held an inquest on the 
body of a Colone! R. Bland, an officer, late of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Army, who in a moment of 
mental aberration jumped out of a window on 
the third floor of the Oriental Hotei, and was 
taken up quite dead. It appeared, from evidence 
adduced, thah the deceased had been greatly 
addicted to the use of stimulants, and also that 
his mind had been seriously affected by the result 
of a sunstroke received in India some years ago. 
The Jurg returned s verdict in accordance with 
the evidence—commitied suicide when in an un 
sound state of mind,” 

Helen read the paragraph over twice, and 
then laid down the paper without a word. She 
felt as if she were choking—she could not 
speak, 
“So now you are free, you seo!” cried Mra, 
Glass, “There is no need to be shut up any 
longer. Just put your hat on and take a 
mouthful of fresh air. Goodness knowa you 
look as if you wanted it badly? Glass has 
gone to the hotel to speak about Teddy, and see 
the family lawyer, and all that, I’m’ thinking 
he'll be no more expense or trouble to you now,” 
and Mrs. Glaas’s prediction proved to be correct 

Ina day or twoTeddy was removed from Helen’s 
care and placed in the charge of a lady living ia 
the neighbourhood of London, who, according to 
advertisement, was—‘A lady, the wife of a 
retired physician, who wishes for the entire care 
of one little boy to bring up with her own, 
Liberal terms expected, Highest references 
given and required.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Asp soon Helen’s troubles were over altogether. 
A thia blue letter with foreign stamps, bearing 
the Marseilles post mark, announced to her that 
Mr, and Mrs. Towers had arrived by the French 
steamer Colombo, and hoped to be in London 
almost as soon as the letter itself. ‘ Come to us 
at once!” they eaid. “Come to us at once!” 
Tt seemed almost a mockery to reiterate the 
invitation. Was it likely that she would lose an 
instant in casting off grinding poverty, a load of 
care, the identity of another person—troubles 
that had nearly weighed her to the earth! No, 
she would not lose an instant. This very morn- 
ing, nay, this very hour, she would go to the 
hotel and claim her freedom. 

Helen hastened downstairs with her letter in 
her hand to tell her good news to Mrs. Glasa, 
who was busily washing up her breakfast things 
in a roomy yellow bowl. 

“Dear, deary mo! well and I am glad!” she 
cried, with her wet hands on her bips. ‘That I 
am for sure and certain; you have had a 
terrible time of it for a real lady born. Well, 
see now, but what are you going to wear, going 
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among all your grand friends? .. Your hat was 
burnt the other night; you can’t go bare- 
headed. I see nothing for it upon my word, but 
my bonnet.” 

This announcement gave Helen a certain 
shock. The bonnet was a most remarkable 
structure, quite a thing by itself ; but Mrs, Glase 
was right--there was no. other alternative; it 
must be the bonnet or nothing! So Helen 
eeeepted the proffered, loan, reft it of a huge tuft 
of dirty artificial flowers, and toned it down as 
much as possible with a black veil, 

Then she mended once more her very ancicut, 
worn gloves ; brushed her dress and jacket, and 
set, forth on foot, and about twelve o'clock pre- 
senied herself at the Langham Hotel. 

Such a shabby—such a threadbare visitor was 
» most unusual sight. Asking, too, for people 
whe occupied one of the best suites of rooms !— 
ich colonials, arrived that very morning! _How- 
aver, there was no help for it, She was very 
pereistent, she spoke like a lady—ten to one 

me poor relation coming to beg or borrow 
before they had time to turm round! _ Little 
lid the waiter dream that he was conducting 


upstairs the owner of five thousand pounds a- | 


year | 

Mr. and Mrs, Towers had just finiehed break- 
ast when Helen was ushered in, As she stood 
for a moment on the threshold they stared at 
her in wide-eyed amazement, This shabby girl 
in a battered black bonuet and rusty threadbare 
dress, piuched features and hollow cheeks—this 
Helen Crown, the belle of Hobart Town, who had 
sailed for England just eighteen months ago—it 
was impossible ! 

“Mr. Towers, Aunt Emily—don't you know 
me?” ehe asked at last in a low, faint voice. 

Yes, it was her voice certainly, they could 
recognize that, and in another second she and 
Mrs, Towers were sobbing in each other's arms. 
The Bruees, other Tasmanian friends, who had 
also come home and occupied adjacent rooms, 
were hurriedly seut for, and the. exclamations 
and Jamentations aad oscultations lasted for quite 
& quarter of an hour. 

At the end of that time Helen found herself, 
minus the bouzet, seated on the sofa between 
Mrs, Bruce and Mra, Towers, each of them pos- 
sessed of one of her hands, to which they from 
time to time administered sympathetic and. re- 
assusing squeezes, whilst Mr. Towers and Mr, 
Bruce stood opposite her in attitudes. of the 
closest attention, while, with a faltering voice 
and some tears, she told the history of her 
dilemma, and of her 
firet to last, 
Interrupted from time to time by ejaculations 
surprise, disgust; and pity from her four 
auditors ; when the recital was at an end, Mr. 
Towers fell to and abused himself with the 
most hearty goodwill. ‘“ He was an idiot, a 
brute, a pig-headed fool!” and as to Short and 
Sharp, bis wide vocabulary contained no name 
that would half convey his opinion of them. 
‘But Ae would settle with them!" very fiercely, 
“he would!” 

Then Helen’s own people, they came in for 
some very severe strictures ; and, in fact, there 
was a great deal of tall talking and letting off 
of steam ; and after Mr, Towers had walked up 
and down che room and eworn to himself a 
good deal sotto voce, he evidently felt better, 
and, coming over to. his. wife, said, with great 
erophasic, 

“The frat thing. to do is to geb her something 


of 


to eah; the second is to get her some clothes; | 


the third is to take her away for good from those 
lodgings, and pension that old woman; the 
fourth is to go and walk inte Short.and Sharp 
this very identical afternoon |” 

Very well, my dear Tom,-very weil; one 
thing at a time. Now, Helen, you must have 
some iunch, and then we will drive you to 
Marshal! and Snelgrove’s, aud get you some- 


thing ready made, and. then we wil! all go and 
ree Mrs, Glass,” 

How odd it seemed to Helen to be seated once 
more at o well-appointed table, eating such un- | 
familiar daiuties as. cold lamb and salads, Yas 
her days of tea and bread were past! She cowl 
hardly realise it—it seemed too good te be true~ 


terrible experionces from } 


and she felt a lump rising in her throat as she 
thought of her own dismal look-out even that 
time yesterday ! 

Soon Helen was hurried into a cab and driven 
off to Marshall and Snellgrove’s, and fitted into a 
very elegant brown silk and cashmere costume. 
The body required a little a!teration—just a 
| mere nothing, to be taken in at the waist and on 
| the shoulders--if* the lady could wait half-an- 
hour, The lady cowd wait, and employed ‘the 
time in being measured for an evening dress, for 
a walking dress—in choosing a hat, a bonnet, 
gloves, shoes, underlinen=- a sealskin coat. 
Within an hour and a-half from the time Helen 
| had entered the establishment she walked out of 
it entirely transformed—once more,’ to all ap- 

arances, the rich Helen Brown—dressed in a 

‘rench costume, a sealskin paletét, a dear little 
hat, a muff, and perfectly-fitting boots and 
gloves. 

No wonder the cabman did not recognise her, 
nor the waiter at the Langham! Why Mrs. 
Glass hardly kuew her when she drove up to 
make her adieu, Needless to say that a very 
substantial present was made to that worthy 
woman—a present that greased the wheels of 
life for her and made them run with very de- 
lightful smoothness. She had been Helen's only 
help, her only friend, through the last bleak 
winter, and many a time she bledsed the day she 
had first seen Miss Helen Brown. 

A little trip'to Parie—a few weeks at’ Folke- 
stone—restored Helen to her former balance of 
mind ayd body. True, she could never think of 
certain localities in the neighbourhood of Soho 
square without an involuntary shudder; but: it 
is equally true that six weeks after her rehabili- 
tation she had settled down: very happily with 
her friends. the Towers—her adopted aunt and 
uncle-~in a charmingly furnished houze in May- 
fair, and was prepared to enter con amere into all 
the delights of a Londou season. 

She rode in the park, she drove in the park ; 
sbe went to dances, theatres, balls, the opera; 
she was presented at Court by a certain Lady 
| Lesborough, a distant connection of Mrs. Towers, 
| aud at the Drawing Room she had a curious ren- 
| contre with her sunt, Mre, Despard. 
| Mrs, Despard had: forbidden her name to be 
mentioned in her hearing; and, although Katie 
and Loo-Loo were well aware that their 
cousin was enjoying her own again; their mother 
and elder sister still fondly imagined that she was 
in all probability, begging her bread from door to 
| door, 

Lady Lesborough (the widow of a needy Earl, 
and the mother of ancther) was an acquaintance 
and social antagonist of Mrs. Despard’s. 

She had triumphantly married off both her 
daughters--one to a tottering old Marquie, the 
other to a wealthy bucolic Baronet, ard now it 
only remained for her to settle dear Tavistock, 
her son. 4 

This pretty colenial girl, a connection of 
j-her own, with a solid seven thousand a year, 
| increasing at an almost fabulous rate, seemed 
Ite her to bea very suitable Raughter-in- law ; 
| and really "‘favy was so wild, and so'extrava- 
| 
| 








gant, and so independent viiat the econer he was 
a steady, respectable married man the better. 
On the afternoon of the second Drawing Room, 
in May, Lady Lesborough’s high-stepping boys 
and powdered servants, with enormous bouquets, 
were to be seen before Mrs, Towers’: hall-door in 
| Mayfair, waiting for the débutante; Mise Helen 
|, Brown; and abowd an hour later she and her 
| chaperone were among a dense crowd of other 
| twained and feathered ladies in Buckingham 
| Palace; awaiting her turn to pass into the pre- 
sence of Her Majesty. 
| Lady Lesborough was a very tall, erect old 
dame, with a high aquiline nose, and piercing 
black ey ‘> reared her head, aud tossed | 





uer 
| plumes, with a noble scorn, at some of the mere 
| nobodies in her immediate neighbourhood. 

Iu turning about, and stretching her sristo- 
| cratic ald neck, her eyea suddenly fell upon Mrs, 
| Despard and her daughter Blanche, 


| said, “ Ah, Mre. Despard, how do you do?) These 





“That girl nob married yet! Up in town | 
again |’ was her mental comment, but she merely | 


alien) 


Despard, how charming you are looking! This ig 
nothing new to you, not like my young friend” 
indicating the back of Helen’s bead. 

Helen, who was perfectly unconscious of the 
social volcano in her neighbourhood, was gazing 
at several of the most noted London beauties who 
were being pointed out to her’ by one of the 
officers of the Royal Body @uard. 

“ Oh, really, Lady Lesborough,” réturned Mrs, 
Despard, ‘I was not aware that you had another 
daughter!” ope 

No, not unmarried,” with & emile of edged 
meaning ab Blanche, “ My two giris are married 
long ago, and now I am & chaperone at large. 
This young friend ie the adopted niece of a con. 
nection of mine, and "lowering her voice, sigui 
ficantly-—“ a great heiress.” * 

“Oh, indeed,” returned Mra. Despards with ao 
ill-aseumed smile, casting a curious glance at 
Lady Lesborougti’s protegée. 

She was tall and slight, and wore a train and 
bodice of rich ottoman-striped satin, a lace petti- 
coat over a satin slip, with fringe of daises and 
foliage, bouquets of the same arranged on the 
train, a magnificent necklace of five rows of pearls. 

Would she vever turn her head, which was 
etill persistently held in the opposite direction, 
only one little pink ear and the outline of a fine 
neck and throat being visible! — 

Yes, she was turn'ng now-——turning her face 
slowly round in order to behold some splendid 
pew arrival, and Mrs, Despard nearly uttered o 
little aie oy | scream when she found herself 
face to face with her ei devant governesa-—Miss 
Helen Brown, ' : 

Helen. was no less qurprieed ab. the «encontre. 
The colour suddenly faced from. her lips and 
cheeks, but she looked quite steadily sinte Mrs. 
Despara’s incredulous, horrified. .comntenanee, 
aud turning away in the most, pointed manney, 
administered the cut direct. Ractache 

Blanche’s lynx eyes had not heen blind. to: this 
little scene. She could hardly. trust them at 
first. She stared and stared. and stared nea, 
with unwinking audacity, , Yes, it. was Mi 
Heleu Brown, there was. no mistake. at. all about 
it, ' 

She recognised-her by a little. mele,;on, her 
right Hacer arena S| her) past :all.doubt— 
but bow, did vi come mane & » magnificent 

oung beauty in Court dress priceless pearis 
ine her entirely inte the back-ground by 
the blaze of her distinguished appearance ! 

1b looked—it really looked az if there. was some 
colour of truth about her story. 

Lady Lesboroagh was the. very, lestperson in 
the world to take. up. with’ s penniless. adven- 
turese, Her young protégée’s credentials must 
have been unimpeachable to pass her critical 
inspection. : 

When mother and daugher were haying tea in 
their dreasing-gowns, somewhat. later, baving 
speedily taken off their finery,., and) dismissed 
their maid, they found that they had to face » 
very disagreeable situation, 

Helen, the real Helen »Brown—a London 
beauty—an heiress, their relative, who had been 
turned out of their doors just six months ago— 
penniless and friendless ! 

She will have uothing to say to us now, that's 
plain 1” said Mrs. Despard; impressively, “ She’s 
cut we dead.” wm 

"Ohi she may come round |” returned her 
wary daughter. “She is very fond of Loo-Loo 
and Katie,! and we can work on her through 
them ; and J daresay’ when she has’ eocled down 
a bit, and when the past has faded out of her 
mind a ‘little, she may agreé to let bygones be 
bygones |” 

‘* She did not look im a melting mood to-day, 
ab any rate!” returned Mrs. Despard with a 
joreed laugh, » “ How stupid-of nie never to here 
seen it. Now that I really know who she is 
it strikes me most forcibly that. girlis the image 
of her father. Very like-my family, «The same 
high bred air——” : 

“She is notin ‘the Zeast like you, mamma!’ 
returned her daughter, pulling down the corners 
of her thin lips. é 

“Not now, perhaps, but asl was 1” ‘eald Mrs. 


4 crushes become miore fearful every yeer ; and Miss | Despard, persistently. “IT was. tall’ and slight, 
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and with a cteamy, fair skin. Just that style. 
Yes, I remember at the county ball—— !” 

And here Mrs, Despard rambled away into 
reminiscences of her own all-conquering career — 
reminiscences Which fell unheard on her com- 
panion’s ear 

Miss Blanche was leaning back in her low 
chair, her hands clasped behind her head, her 
eyes rivetted ou the fire. 

“Come, Blanche!” said her mother, sud- 
denly observing that her conversation had been 
a mere unnoticed wo! y, “what on earth are 
you dreaming about? Your mind seems to be 
in the ekies $"< ( @) yy 

“YT was only turning over the whole queer 
business im my head, mother,” transferring ber 
eyes to her parent, “and thinking what Rupert 
qill say.” 

“Rupert ! aye! and your father, Blanche!” 

“ How on earth are we to tell him? We mast 
leave it to Katie. I dare not do it myself. 
Well! it is cartainly s most unpleasant business, 
and we shall be meeting hér everywhere, Ten 
to one she will be at the Duchess’s to-nighé. 
There is six o'clock 3 run away, and put 
ona gown. We cannot spend the whole evening 
in our dressiag-gowns, though if I had my own 
way, I really feel so mortified; and so upset, 
that I should like to go to bed!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


I rancy that most people are acquainted with 
the appearance of Rotten-row in the middle of 
May—the very height of the London season. The 
park was looking lovely one fine morning just two 
years agi m and fresh and shady, and 
(hronged with hundreds of the fashionable world, 
some walking, some riding, some gossiping, some 
flirting. The walk beside the Ride was gay with 
pretty cotten and foulard dresses, and white and 


black and’ searlet Is, 
The Ride steel Was crowded with the very 


cream of London equestrians. . Portly papas and 
pretty daughters, slim-waisted and erect, in per- 
fectly-fitting habita; giris in parties of three, 
followed by their grooms ; married ladies, married 
iaen, children, were all walking, trotting, or can- 
tering to and fro, the subject of criticism or 
admiration. with many of the loungers with their 
arms om the raile, 

Right up the middle of the Ride Sir Rupert 
Lynn iswalking bia horse, He is alone, and wears 
&@ moody, diseoncerted expression on. his. face, 
“Man evidently delights him not, nor woman 
neither,” and yet he is in far better circumatances 
{as far ag money is concerned) than he. was last 


year. 

His uncle, who died at Naples, bas left him a 
round sum io the funds, Mortgages no longer 
press upon his mind, the horse he beatrides isa 
three-hundred guinea hack {and he was cuite 
justified in the outlay). 

He has ty of money now—health, wealth, 
good looks, lots of friends—-why, then, is he not 
looking more cheerful? Why does black care ait 
behind him on-his satin-coated steed ? 

He is wishing for the unattainable ; he is dis- 
contented with his life. There is a large mote 
obscuring hie. vision, and were we to give ‘that 
mote 8 name we would call it ‘“ Helen.” 

He has travelied far since we have seen him 
laat, but travel where he may he cannot eradicate 
her from his mind. 

Anger, miagiving, love, that will no¢ be 
quenched or silenced, are constantly struggling 
within him, Slowly he threads his way through 
the crowd, exchanging bows and nods and “ how 
d’ye do’a” with numbers of acquaintances. 

He ie revolving ia his own mind whether the 
game is worth the candle; whether this idle, 
lotus-eating life of pleasure is not a sickening 
nonotony, ten times worse to endure than the 
wlitudesof the Andes or the Rocky “fountains, 
A long shooting. trip—a life of inteuse hard, 
physical work aud continual excitement—might 
cure him, He would not.lend himself to such 
women's weakness any longer. He would see 


Torrens and have a talk to him about a long 
Journey. Torrens was always game for starting 





off to the other end of the world at about two 
houra’ notice 

Just then his reflections were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a riding party cantering briskly past 
—a etout, square, elderly man on a large bay 
hunter, a smart young fellow that he knew in the 
Guards, and between them a pretty girl in a 
dark blue habit om a beautiful thoroughbred 
chestnut. 

Something in her laugh, the colour of her hair, 
and the shape of her side face (of which he had 
only caught a passing glance) reminded him of 
Helen—yes, of Helen! Bub what infataation — 
what madness! His brain must be softening! 
Was it at all likely, he asked himself, ironically, 
thas Helen would be mounted on a valuable 
thoroughbred, would be an accomplished horse- 
woman, in the gayest of spirits, riding with a peer 
of ths realm on her right hand through Rotten- 
row i+Helen, whom he had last seen sunken in 
beggary, steeped to the very lips in misery, with 
actually the ghastly word want written in legible 
characters on her sunkemfeatures ? Could Helen 
end that laughing, golden-haired girl be one? 
No more probability in the idea than that the 
Albert Memorial would descend and move bodily 
down the park ! 

Thus arguing with himself, Rupert pub his 
horee into a eharp canter, ‘and. by some irresisti- 
ble impulse followed the trio up the Row—fol- 
lowed but could not catch them. 

They kept ahead at a good pace. How admir- 
ably the girl rode !.how squarely she sat on her 
horse ! 

Aud then they suddenly turned out of the 
park, and were lost to sight among the streaming 
mob of carriages. 

* ~ * * * 

Two evenings later Sir Rupert found hinteelf 
at the opera-—more by the wish of a friendof his 
than any desire of his own. 

His friend: was an old schoolfellow whom he 
had nob met for years—a schoolfellow who had 
sought and found ‘his fortune at: the Antipodes, 
and just recently taken a run home to see all the 
old places andthe old people; and was enjoying 
himself with the gest of @ schoolboy in his 
holidays ; had all the little bits of new gossip 
and scandal at his fiogers’ ends, knew the appear- 
ance of most of the celebrities—male and female 
and was in every way making the most of his 


time. 

He kept constantly etaring about the house, 
and drawing his companion’s most. unwilling 
attention to this, that, or the other. 

A late arriyal—-several ‘late arrivals, in a large 
box to their right~—of course claimed his marked 
interest, 

After stariug ab them for some three minutes 
he turned round, and tapped Sir Rupert with his 
finger, and said, in av eager whisper,— 

“Do you see those people just, come in in the 
box to your right—elderly lady and gentleman, 
girl, and young fellow? Ili tell youa queer 
story about the girl. Look at her now-—~she is 
rs to the front.' Awfully pretty, is she 
nob?" 

Sir Rupert turned his head with languid in- 
difference in the desired direction, and his care- 
less gaze fell upon Helen |! 

Yes, undoubtedly Helen this time. He seized 
his opera glass; he could hardly hold it, his hand 
shook so much, 

By a great effort he steadied himeelf, and 
gazed once more at the third box in the second 
tier. 

Yes, there she waz, looking well, and rich, and 
radiantly happy. Her colour had returned, her 
face was wreathed in smiles, 

She was listening with evident complacency to 
something that that young puppy behind her was 
leaning forward and saying. 

She was dressed, in. a cream-coloured satin 
evening dress, cut square, and trimimed with 
quantities of lace; two large diamonds sparkled 
in either ear, another at her throat, a prodigious 
beuquet lay on the front of the box, before her, 
as well as a mother-of-pearl opera-glass. 

Sir Rupert took ia all these luxurious details 
with a long—Jong gaze, and then set'down his 


glass, 
“ Well,” said his friend cheerfully. ‘ You 





have had # rare good look at her, and now what 
do you think of her, el!” 

An unintelligible muttering lost in his moue- 
tache was the only reply his companion was able 
to vouchsafe him; but that did nod seem: to 
matter in the least, for he proceeded, eagerly,— 

“ She's a Miss Brown, » colonia! heiress, with 
pots of money, my dear fellow — thousands 
a-year, Tavy Lestorough is going in for her, and 
lots of others; but, from all [ can hear, she's 
not easy to please.” ; 

“And where did she come from!” asked 
his now composed and deeply-interested auditor. 

“ Well, that’s the queer part of the busi- 
ness {" 

“Oht then there ts something queer about 
her?” 

“Not that, exactly; but she did the oddest, 
maddest thing any girl, not out of her mind, ever 
did before.” 

** Yes 1" 

“She was coming home to her relationa— 
strangers—-in the character of an heiress—-rela- 
tions to receive her with open arme, You know, 
of course |” 

“ Well—-well, go on !” very impatiently. 

“Unfortunately, it, struck her that she would 
put their affection to the test, and she changed 
places on board-ship with their governess that 
was to be, and the governess died before they 
landed, and consequently she was left in no end 
of = hole. No one would believe she was an 
heiress ~—neither her solicitors, nor her owa people 
nor any one—éo she had=to work for her own 
bread in real earnest. Then she gob engaged to 
some fellow, I believe, and all was going on 
swimmingly till this governess’s—the dead one’s 
—child turned up, and of course every one 
saddled it on her. She was turned out of doors. 
Needless to say her lover washed his hands of 
her, andehe was lefi to her own resources to 
support this brat as. best she could ; snd then 
this other woman's husband appeared on the 
scene—camo home from India a raving madman, 
set fire to her lodgings, and then committed 
suicide, Sounds like a play, eh!” 

But Sir Rupert's set teeth had. lost the power 
of speech, 

“Then her Tasmanian friends came over, and 
lifted her back into her proper sphere. I heard 
it all. from old Towers himeelf, that old buffer 
therein the back of the box. She was roman f 
Wouldn't believe it to look at her now, eh! Of 
course he is awfully down on her relations and the 
solicitors. Wonder what the lover feels like now, 
eh? Rather sorry for himself,eh ?” 

The lover’s feelings could nob be expressed 4s he 
sat in rigid silence listening to this tale. 

When the curtain was raised for the second 
acb he rose and left the house. 

He went down and stood in the street, aad 
tried to collect his senses. 

Passers-by looked with amused amazsment at 
the tip-top swell in evening dress who was stand- 
ing bareheaded in the moonlight. 

So Helen was right ail through—reaily Helen 
Brown, the heiress, and no impostor, Her piteous 
appeal came back to him, now, “ Won't you 
believe in me, Rupert t’” 

The words seemed branded into his very heart 
with hot iron... He had scoffed at her confession, 
laughed at her pretensions, and cast her off. Yes, 
in epite of his protestations of never-dying faith. 
But who would believe that any girl would have 
been capable of such an act of Quixotic folly ? 

Now she had regaiuved her identity, her friends, 
and her thousands. Now she had her opera boxes, 
thoroughbreds, and diamonds ; and now, of course 
she would never again speak to Aum / 

And yet, now that he knew her to be what he 
had at firat believed—as pure and unsullied as 
the lilies of the field—he felt that he loved ber 
ten times better than ever. 

Not because she was rich and desirable ih every 
way, as with a sudden flush to his very forehead 
he told himeelf all the world would faucy. No, 
but simply because she was aud would be, the 
only woman he had ever loved. 

He slowly made his way back to the opera 
house after a considerable absence, and people 
Seay leaving as he went up the stairs, 

At the top of the stairs he was scailingly ac- 
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costed by a very fashionable lady and her very | 


pretty daughter, who bestowed many gay ‘iuiles 
and nice little «peeches on her especial admiration 


tee grave, hands distinguished-looking Sir 
Rupert. Lynn. 
Alas for him! At whab an unpropitioug 


moment to meet his late betrothed face to face 1 

Had he been alone who knows what might have 
occurred ? But he was not, He was listening to 
and flirting with a very fast-looking, very décoletée 
noisy girl. (Helen, he was only listening; he was 
caught in the toils and could not.escape | Nothing 
lees than acry of fire would have freed him !) 

As Miss Brown, Mrs. Towers, and several 
attendant and obsequious cavaliers came down 
the lobby, for ove inetant there was a little block 
at the top of the stairs, and he and Helen stood 
almost side by side, 

Would she bow to him? 
breath. Would she even look at him? Yea 
with a cold, indifferent glance, as of that be 
stowed on an absolute stranger. 

This tall young queen of society, in a white | 
fur mantel, passed on downstairs, followed by 
her train, one carrying her bouquet, another her | 
fan, a third her opera-glasses, 

“That's the new beauty, Miss Brown,” sim- 
pered his fair jailer. Very aristocratic- looking 


He almost held his 








for a colonial, is she not ? and worth her weight | 
in nuggets.” 
To be cont nuUued, ) | 
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A DESPERATE 


uit 


REMEDY. 


RaopA Daves closed the window shutters very 
softly. Like a little grey shadow she glided 
across the room, lest she should disturb Mr. 
Warden's slumbers, and hurried out into the 
hall. 

Colonel Druce lay on the chintz-draped sofa 
there, smoking » epicy cigar, with the newspaper 
to coneole hie solitude. 

Tt wae a wide, old-fashioned hall, such as people 
used to build before land became exceptionally 
valuable ; and there were china vases full of dried 
rose- leaves, and queer, antique tables, with claw 
Jegs and braes hundles, and old steel engravings, 
with their margins yellowed by time, hung on the 
walla. 

Rhoda looked at her brother 
reproachful glance. 

“ Bert,” she said, “ have you no heart? Put 
aside that cigar at once, Uncle Warden cannot 
endure cigar smoke.” 

Like a Congreve rocket out flew the cigar 
stump into a cluster of double petunias at the 
back door 

“Tam all obedience,” eaid the Colonel, 
I say, Rhoda, how is he this morning?" 

“ Very bad,” said Rhoda, instinctively lowering i 
her voice, although there were two solidly-pan- 
elled doors between her and the occupant of the | 





with a severely 


* But 


sick-room which she had just left ' 
‘* Worse, eh?” | 
“ Oh, yes,” sighed Rhoda, “Much worse.” | 
“Humph,” observed the Colonel He is | 

worse every morning, isn’t he?” | 
“TI think he is,” acknowledged Rhoda, 
“And no better toward evening.” } 
“ The fever seems to increase as the day draws 


toward sunset,” 
nurse, 

"Is he asieep ?” 

“At last,” said Rhoda, with a sigh of relief, 
“But he didn’s drop off until I had read myself 
hoarse,” 

“Te thatan exper 
Colonel Druce 

“ Uncle Warden likes me to read 
Rhoda. ‘‘ Hush. What is that!” 

“Tov sounds like something thumping desper- | 
ately on the floor,” said the Colonel, after listen 
‘ag a moment, ; 

Oh,” cried Rhoda, “it’s Uncle Warden's 
stick. He’s awake. He wants me.” 

And away she tripped before her brother could 
check her. 


confessed the faithful little sick | 


ialy good sedative ?” laughed 


> him,” said 





* Humpii,’ 
too.” 

The sick-room was darkened, so that only one 
faint thread of sunshine hung like a thin go'd 
cable in the atmosphere. 

There was an overpowering emell of camphor 
and valerian in the air, and Uncle Warden was 
sitting up among his pillows, furiously gesticu- 
lating. 

“ Hasn’t that doctor come yet ?” he demanded. 
“Not yet? Does he intend to leave me here to 
die? Do you all mean to abandon me to my 
fate? Am I systematically left alone in thie 
house full of people—I, whose life hangs on a 
thread {”’ 

“Oh, come now, Uncle Warden, it isn’t as bad 


soliloquized the Colonel, 


as that,’ said Colonel Druce, with weil-meant 
cheerfulness, ‘ You'll be all right in a day or 
two,’ 


Uncle Warden put both of his hands to his 
ears, 

‘ Would you be so kind as to moderate your 
voice a little, Bertie,” said he, ‘‘ You perhaps 
fancy that you are addreseing your men across a 
thirty-acre field. You may not be aware of the 
delicate state of my nerves, As for being all 
right in a day or two you don’t know what you 
are talking about. I am a doomed man.” 

‘* Now, now, Uncle Warden, that’s all rubbish,” 
cried the inveterately cheerful Colonel. ‘‘ What 
on earth could have put that iato your head!” 

“Do you know the height to which my pulse 
mounts every day!” solemuly demanded Uncle 
Warden, “ Are you aware of my temperature! 
Do you know the threatening nature of my 
complaint ?” 

“What is your complaint, Uncle Warden ?” 
Colonel Druce inquired earnestly, 

“ Well, it's a—a sort of general prostration of 
the nervous system,” said Uncle Warden—“a 
typhoid-malarial development—a lowering of the 
general tone! My doctor can give you a better 
idea of it than Ican. I wish people wouldn't 
ask questions, Questions play the very deuce in 
a sick-room. Rhoda, isn’t it time for my drops? 
You can do as you please after I am dead 
and buried, but while I’m alive I won i be 
neglected,” 

“ Here, uncle,” cooed gentle Rhoda, who stood 
with a silver medicine spoon beside bis couch. 

“And now you may sit and face me,” said 
Unele Warden, “I experience great difficulty in 
breathing while the thermometer is so high, I 
feel I may drop away at any moment.” 

“Qh, uncle!” 

“And I shouldn't like to die entirely alone 
and unattended,” lugubriously uttered the old 
gentleman, ‘* Nephew Bert, you perhaps may not 
be aware that your boots squeak dreadfully. 
Would you oblige me by going out of rhe room?” 

“Oh, certainly, uncle,” said Bertie Druce,” 
beginning to whistle. 

“Please don’t whistle,” said Uncle Warden, in 
accents of suppressed irritation, 

"No, Uncle, I won't,” said Bert. 

But the room was scientifically darkened, and 
there was a number of little round tables, aud 
oval tables, and square tables about, loaded with 
everything which could, by apy possibility, be 
placed ona table, and on his way out Colonel 
Druce unluckily upset one of these, with an 
overwhelming crash and clatter, 

Uncle Warden sank back among his pillows 
with a sepulchral groan. Rhoda hastened to 
gather up the débris, and the Colonel escaped, 
without lose of time, into the back garden, where 
he nearly tumbled over a tall, fine-looking man, 
who was coming up the path—a man who wore 
green spectacies and carried a small leather case 
inder his arm. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said the Colonel, 
* but I haven't the least idea who you are.” 

“Tam the doctor,” said the tell stranger. 

“ Then,” said Colonel Druce, planting himeelf 
squarely in the path, “ you're the very individual 
that I wanb to ee,” 

* At your service, sir,” ssid Doctor Ralston, 
not quite certain whether this military -looking 
individual was an escaped maniac, 

“{ am Herbert Druce,” said the Colonei—''Mr. 
Warden’s nephew. J arrived here last night 
only.” 


“T'll go 














“ Happy to become acquainted with you, I am 
sure,” eaxid Doctor Ralston, still a little doubtful, 

“T take it for granted,” pursued Colonel Druce, 
“that you are an honest man.” 

**T am flattered, sir, by your good opinion.” 

Then,” said Colonel Druce, “what is the 
matter with my uncle?” 

Short and eudden came the question, like a bal! 
out of acannon’s throat, The answer was equally 
terse : 

" Nothing!” 

“Then,” cried Bert, “ what is he lying in bed 
for, tormenting the life ont of my poor little 
sister Rhoda? Why has he turned the whole 
houce into a hospital ?” 

Doctor Ralston shrugged his shoulders, 

“ Simply because he imagines himeelf to be a 
doomed man,” said he. “ Your uncle, Colonel) 
Druce, is disposed to be a bypochondriac, No 
man who lies in bed and feeds on gruel cau be 
well.” 

“ Couldn’t we set the house om fire and drive 
hiro out of his ‘doom ?’” confidentially Cemwanded 
the colonel. 

Bat Doctor Ralston shook his. head at this 
proposition. 

“The theory isn’t bad,” said he. “But it 
would perhaps be rather a severe remedy in this 
case.” 

* Something must be done,” said Colonel Druce, 
gloomily, ‘Rhoda is being made a martyr of— 
and all for a whim |” 

He smoked two cigars in succession among the 
rhododendrons, and when the doctor was gone hie 
returned to his uncle’s room. 

“Tm very sorry to hear this, Uncle Warden,” 
said he-—" very!” 

Sorry to hear what ?” said the old gentleman, 
crustily. 

“Of the dangerous and fatal nature of your 
case,” said Colonel Druce. “ We mush all die, 
Uncle Warden, but yours is a terrible fate, thue 
to stand face to fare with your last hour, You 
needn't look so surprised, Ductor Ralston has 
confided all to me.” is 

‘What the deuce do you mean?” said Uncle 
Warden, twisting himself uneasily song under 
the bedclothes. 

By way of reply Colonel Druce only grasped 
his pulee and took out his watch. 

“ Just as I thought,” said he, “ A hundred and 
fifteen at the very least, My Uncle Warden, 
your flame of life may go out like a candieat acy 
moment, Are your feet cold? I knew it. is 
there a little spasmodic twitching in the pulses 
around the mouth? Exactly—ex-actly ! I don’t 
know that the symptoms could be worse,” 

Uncle Warden’s eyes grew as big as saucers. 
His yellow skin assumed a cadaverous hue. 

"This is all nonsenee!” he gasped, “I—I'm 
not as bad as that!” 

“ Uncle Warden,” solemnly uttered the Colonel, 
“you are a dying map. 1 couldn’t say as much 
before Rhoda, for women are weak, and the shock 


| might overpower her. Butitisthetruth. Settle 


Make your will, See 


up your worldly concerns. r 


to it that all is duly arranged, for 

“IT won't /” said Uncle Warden, scrambling cut 
of bed. “There! Can a dying man etand on his 
feet like that? What are you all talking about ! 
Me dying? I'll show you!” 

“Yes, I see,” said Colonel Druce, * You're 
mad-—-raad asa March hare! They always are 
just before the last with your complaint. Lie 
down, Uncle Warden.” ‘ 

“But I don’t want to lie down,” said his 
Uncle. “Why can’t I sit up?” 

" Because you are so weak,” said the Colonel. 2 

“JT am etronger than I was this morning, 
urged Mr. Warden, “I really think I'm begin 
ning to improve.” 

“No, you're not,” said Druce, “ It’s only your 
imagiuation. You areadoomed man, Tal e this 
powder. It’s what Doctor Ralston only gives 10 
the very last stages. You can swallow yet, 4 
suppore? That is hopeful. The moment you 
fee) any muecular contraction of the thorax you 
are gone.” 

But Mr, Warden dashed the powder aside, — 

“J won't take it!” said he. “Do you ‘think 
I'm going to be dosed like an old woman? I tell 





you lam stronger! No, it isn't a delusion! Do 
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you suppose @ man don’t know how he feels hix- 
self? Get me my clothes ; I mean to dress my- 


self, 

And when Rhoda came in with the bowl of 
chicken broth which she had been preparing in 
the kitchen Uncle Warden had put on his slippers, 
bis troucers and his drevsing-gown, avd was sit- 
ting up in the big arm-chair, with a pillow at 
his back. 

“Unole |” she cried, in amazement, 

“Yes, my dear, it’s me,” said the old gentle- 
man. “I'm a deal better, you see. A little 
weak, perhaps, but better—- most decidedly 
better.’ 

“Tt’s the last upward flicker of the expiring 
lamp !” said Colonel Druce, in funereal accents, 
*“T wont answer for the consequences if Uncle 
Wardefi does not take this yellow powder at 
once,” 

With a brisk movement of hie left elbow Mr. 
Warden tipped the powder out of his nephew’s 
hand. It vaniehed in @ little yellow puff of air. 

“ Hang your powders!’ he said. “I’ve been 
poisoned with ’em longenough, Bring mea milk 
punch, Rhoda, my dear, and don’t spare the 
brandy, mind, when you mix it,” 

This was the beginning of Mr. Warden’s*im- 
provement. In a week he was walking in the 
garden and criticizing the trimming of the rose- 
trees, Ina month he was cantering all round 
the country on horseback, with pretty Rhoda at 
his side, 

‘‘Tt’s a miraculous cure,” said Doctor Raiston, 
looking solemnly at Bert, 

“A perfect miracle!” responded that gentle- 
wan, returning the gaze with equal gravity. 

Doctor Ralston sent in a round bill, Colonel 
Druce presented.none, Yebin his secret heart 
be always believed that it was he who cured Mr. 
Warden, 

“With the aid of the yellow powder,” thought 
he, “And how was Uncle Warden to know that 
it was nothing on earth but mustard 7” 








A STRANGE AGREEMENT. 


—Ii0i-— 
(Continued from page 489.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AnD so husband and wife stood face to face at 
last, in the midst of a gay, fluttering crowd who 
- no idea of the heart’s history such a meeting 
told, 
Vora moment Cuthbert could not speak, his 
brain was busy trying to find a link to bind to- 
gether the broken chain of events, 
The lady was the first to recover her self- 


porsession, but her voice trembled a little, never. | 


theless, as she held out her hand with a smile, 

“Mr, Clitheroe and I have met before,” she 
said. “T owe yousome explanation and apology, 
sir,” sheadded, turning to him with the sweet 
smile that had so nearly witched his senses away 
iD Rome, “I was masquerading a little in Italy, 
trying to escape under another name from raany 
things pleasant and unpleasant. I wanted reat 
and peace, and I took that way of taking it, I 
am glad to meet you again.” 

He muttered something—he scarce knew what, 
She, Mise Morrison—Margaret Huntley! The 
woman he had married and promised never to 
feck! The heiress who had bought her freedom 
trom someone elee by the sacrifice of. her liberty ! 
Was he awake or dreaming! Had she known 
hica when she was sogracious to him in Rome # 
What was to happen next ? It was his own wife 
he-wasso desperately in love with! And if eyes 
and manner could speak, she loved him too ! 
Where would it end ? 

{a a parting for the present—for before he had 
had time to recover his wits or return the greet- 
ing that Mrs, Adair bestowed on him, the grace- 
ful head had bent in a parting salutation, and 
‘liss Morrison had disappeared with her friends 
in the crowd, 

With his brain all in a whirl he went away. 


He covld not bear the noise and bustle and the 
chit-chat of acquaintances—all eager to sow 
their intimacy with the artist of the day—any 
longer, and he walked rapidly away along Picca- 
dilly—westward—not caring much whither his 
steps led him, A man watched him away froia 
Burlington House, and cursed him with curses 
not loud, but deep. 

“Let him go!” he muttered. ‘My time will 
come ; I'll have him and her too, The pound of 
flesh that I will take from them both will feed 
my revenge, if it will do nothing else. And then 
he blasphemed—“ Promiscuous,” as the policeman 
said, who presently ordered him to move on or 
hold his tongue—till it made a man’s hair stand 
on end to hear him. 

And Cuthbert Clitheroe, ignorant that he had 
an enemy on the face of the earth, went home to 
Mrs, Larkins’s house-—-for prosperity had not 
taken him away from his old place, except that 
he had moved down to the first floor, and was 
the good lady’s especial pride and boast--and 
ordered dinner, which tasted like dry chaff when 
he got it, and could not be eaten by reason of 
“ Miss Morrison.” 

Trying to read was no better, and work was 
‘not tobe thought of! When should he see her 
again? Where would they meet !—for of course 
they would meet now! Ah! ib was no use, 

He would go out, take a turn round the parks 
and see if the fresh air in the twilight would bring 
him back to sense and reason. 

He thought he would look up Sam and his 
Polly, but they were both out, Gone to some of 
the entertainments that Polly’s soul loved, and 
not likely to be in till Jate. 

He raust go for his walk alone, and see what 
the nodding trees and the silent stars would do 
towards restoring his equanimity. 

The park was very silent, and in a side path 
he threw himself down on a seat and thought— 
thought of his strange marriage and his better 
fortune, since which he began to understand now ; 
and then of Rome and Miss Morrison and her 
witcheries, and of-—~Ah ! what was that streak 
of fire that ran across the sky? and why did 


| earth, trees and stars all come together with a 
| crash ? Whence came the blows that were being 


rained down on his defenceless head, striking 
him to the ground insensible, and staining the 
grass with blood splashes } 

Vainly he tried toshriek—to gasp out cries for 
help. His life was being battered out of him, 
and there was no one at hand to save or give the 


alarm. 
oe ” ” a ro 


The stars were coming back again to their 
placesin the sky, surely, and the trees were wav- 
ing still, and it had been a dream! No ; there 
was only one star-——a faint twinkliug light, and 
the trees were shadows, and he was as weak as a 
baby and lying somewhere—in his own bed, for 
there was the eprawling-patterned cretonne that 
Mrs. Larkins prided herself upon, and there was 
& woman’s face bending down over him-—his 
“ Portia’s’”’ face. 

It was all a dream—ib was not true ; and over- 
powered with the magnitude of his discovery that 
he was still alive—he slept. 








When he woke again he was sure where he 
was. There was no lamp-light now, but daylight 
and Polly--Sam’s Polly, sitting by hie side ; her 
merry face grave anc pale, and her eyes were 
swelled as if she had been weeping. What could 
she have to cry about? She was always such a 
cheery little woman. He would have put out his 
hand to her, but to his amazement he could not 
move it--nor speak, though he tried. She was 


| quick to seé the change in him, and a glow of 


delight came into her face. 

‘Do you know me !” she asked, very softly, 
and he framed the word “ Yes,” with his lips, 
wondering much at himself, And she went away, 
after putting something to his lips which revived 
him very much. Then she turned into Mra, 
Larkins, erying over him ; and Cuthbert’s tongue 
was loosed by the apparition, 

“What the deuce is the matter?’ he asked, 
and Mrs, Larkins choked, spluttered, and had to 
be taken away till she could compose herself, and 
Sam and Polly came back, 


} rely upon my brain. 


From that hour his recovery was rapid, and he 
was able to hear what had befallen him. 

He had been savagely attacked in the park, 
and would have been killed but that a police- 
man had fellowed the man who had nearly wur- 
dered him. 

“Who was it ?’’ 
an enemy in the world, 
want to kill me?” 

“Because you are Margaret Huntley’s hus- 
band,” was the answer, ‘‘ Your aseailant was the 
man who caine here once and wanted to break 
your neck, [ identified him yesterday.” 

“Where? What have they doue with him !” 

“No one has dove anything. He is dead. He 
died in the cell where he was put ov remand to 
wait for your death or recovery, He muet have 
been in the last stage of disease and wretchedness, 
and they found him dead, The world is well rid 
ot him,” 

In a very few days Cuthbert was pronounced 
out of immediate danger. 

For more than a week he had been utterly 
nsensible and face to face with death, the doctors 
giving it as their opinion that it was impossible 
he could recover, or if he did that it would be to 
be an idiot or an imbecile for the rest of his life. 

The faculty are not always right, as the event 
proved, 

“Sam,” suddenly said Cuthbert, one day after 
he had been allowed to sit up in bed, and was 
promoted to somethiog more in the way of diet 


Cuthbert asked. ‘I have not 
Why should any cne 





me something.” 

“ Fire away, what is it?” 

“Only I want an honest answer, mind. Do 
you think the doctors were wrong when they said 
I should go mad {” 

“Wrong! of course they were. What par- 
ticular phase of madness do you propose to 
| develop? Your brain is as healthy as ever, if it 

is not quite so atrong. Don’t fancy such things.” 

“T don’t think I am fanciful, but there is one 
thing, I see things and people that—that are 
not here, you know, aud————” 

“What are the visions like?” asked 
demurely, “fying hyenas, or striped pigs witu 
curly tails, or what?” 

“Ah! don’t laugh at me, old friend—I am 
serious. ‘l'ell me, has there been & woman here 
besides Polly and Mrs, Larkin ?” 

“Womau! What woman should there be 

“I knew it,” Cuthbert eaid, sadly. “ I cannot 
Day after day—evening 
| after evening—I have seen her—my wife. The 
first time I opened my eyes after the smash I 
saw her here bending over me as J have longed 
to have her, and——” 

“You have raved about her enough,” Mr 
Singleton said, gravely. ‘“ You have had he: 
in your mind-—-that will account for the fancy. 
I would vot think about ib any more if were 
you ; people have all sorts of queer dreams in 
delirium, you know. It will pass away,’’ 

“Not till my life passes away, Sam. 
give it all to see her again.” 

Sam insisted on his going to sleep forthwith, 
and administered a sedative which was to be 
given on any appearance of excitement, and 





Sam, 


I would 





Cuthbert feil asleep, declaring that he should 
never sleep again, And while he slept Sam 
changed into the lady of his dreams-—hia 
“ Portia” herself. Sweet and gracious there she 


| sat, with a sorrowfu! anxiety in her fair face, and 





L 


a gentle hand touched his wasted fingers as tuey 
lay outside the couuterpane. 

“T am going mad!” he muttered. “They 
were right, after all; but it ia a sweet madness,” 

“Not yet, Cuthbert!’ and the dear eyes 
looked into his own and filled with pitying 
tears, “ not while I can help to keep you with us. 
No, it is no dream—I am here.” 

Ib wae o risky experiment, and Mr, Singleton 
feared greatly for the effect of the agitation. 
But when he peeped iv, a few winutes afterwards, 
Cuthbert was dozing with his head on tie soft, 
white hand of his wife, and she put up 4 warning 
finger to silence him. "st 

“ All will be well, I hope!” she said, softly ; 
and all was well. In a week Cuthbert Clitheroe 
had recovered sufficiently to leave his room, and 
in a month he had gone abroad for the complete 





than gruel and weak beef tea, ‘I want you to tell. 
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restoration of his healih; and the newspapers 
announced the departure of “Mr, and Mra. 
Clitheroe” for the Continent, And the world 


woudered and talked, and never came to a proper 
oncluaion of how everything had been brought 
about, And gossip ran high about Miss Huntley's 
marriage, sud where it had been celebrated, till a 
reporter got hold of the story, and published it 
for the benefit of society in general, for whose 
ypinion the two people most concerned cared not 
one whit 
The story is an old one now, and the artist 
as long ago risen to the very top of the tree. 
He did not give up his art when he found his 


wife and her fortuae, Prosperity had not 
made him idle ; it had rather given him a fillip, 
and he has done many a struggling friend good 
service since he has come to be a power in the 
Academy. . 

“Sam” has risen, too; and he and Polly are 
frequent guests at Cuthbert’s house,  Tre- 


wurgie is the favourite place of both himself and 
his wife, It is so out of the world that they 
like the quiet of it. She is the mysterious owner 
whose name Mr, Elkington could not remember ; 
and it is there that the rejected picture and 
the famous one hang side by side, and Margarat 
leclares that the " Beatrice” is the better of the 
two. 

Cuthbert likes it best, too. And sometimes 
wheu his children ask him why, he laughs, and 
says that it was through the rejection of that 
picture by the hanging committee that he came 
to hear of something to his advantage. 


{THE END.] 








FACETLE. 


Erar. : ‘ Who ia your favourite painter of the 
human face?” Jack: “ You.” 


Hicsss: “There goes a raan who takes things 
a4 he finds them.” Robbing: “ A philosopher?” 
Higbee: “ No, a ragpicker,” 


Yistron ; “That painting is by an old master, 
T see,’ Mes. McShoddie (apologetically) > * Y-e-s ; 
but the frame is new,” 

A country cemetery has the following notice 
over its entrance-gate :—‘' Only the dead who 
live ia this parish are buried here.” 

Mrs, Max: “I see by the soviety notes that 
Mrs. Gadabout-was ‘at home’ yesterday.” Mrs. 
Mix: “ Where else should she be on such @ dis. 
ygreeable day ?” 

Conpuctor . “ Pare, please, air.” Mr. Hold- 
tight: “ You have had it once.” Conductor: 
‘I don't recollect it." Mr. Holdtight: “And 
you won't re-collect it, cither.” 

“Tats is a very comprehensive snow-storm,” 
wemarked the snake editor. “ What do you mean 
by that?” asked the horse editcr 
the ground,” 

GRANDDAUGHTER : “ Mra, Finetalk doesn’t say 
punkin-pie ; she says ‘ pumpkio.’” “Old Lady: 
“She does, eh? Theu I'll bet a cookie she 
doesn’t know how to make one fit to eat,” 
_ Dx Borg: “ How did you catch your cold 3” | 
De Bristle: “ You know colds are contagious ?” | 
“Yes.” Well, I caught it asking other people | 
how they caught their colds.” } 
WHEN perpendicular writing shall become uni- 
versally prevalent there will probably be an 
absence of forgery, for that variety of writing | 

can never be upright. 

A LITTLE girl somewhat noted for her quaint 
sud original sayings said the dther day at the 
breakfast-table that "she had got a piece of | 
bread bead-firat down her cough-pipe.” | 

“You should never take anything that doesn’t | 
agree with you,” the physician eaid. “If I'd 
always followed that rule, Maria,” he remarked 
to.his wife, “where would you be?” 

Housexerrzr: ‘ Half the things you wash are 
torn to pieces,” Washerwoman: “ Yes, mum ; 
but when a thing is torn in two or more pieces, 
mum, [ only count} them as one piece, mum.” 


*Tt covers | 








“ Mary,” said the invalid to his wife, wheu the 
doctor pronounced it a case of scarlet fever, “ if 
any of my creditors call, tell them that I am at 
last in a condition to give them something.” 


“I eroross-——” began the deliberate old 
lawyer, who called round to see a young widow 
on business ; when his vivacious client exclaimed ; 
“T accept,” They are now partners. 


“Name something for which we ought to be 
thankful,” ssid the teacher. “Mamma says we 
ought to be thankful that sister Sue is married 
at last,” piped up little Freddy. 


“ Waar was the principal object of interest in 
America when you were there?” The eminent 
British novelist looked at his. questioner with 
chilling scorn, and replied ; “ J was, of course,” 


Tom: “ What sorb of a fellow is that Norris!” 
Kitty: “ You know his brother Jack?” Tom: 
“No; never met him.” Kitty: “Oh, well. 
He is just as different from him as you cau pos- 
sibly imagine.” 

“T've always felt religiously inclined,” re- 
marked the oyster, as it disappeared down the 
minister's throat; “ but I don’t know that I ever 
had an idea that I would finally enter the 
clergy.” 

Youre Wires: “When my husband gets cross 
I always threaten to go home to my mother.” 
Old Wife: “‘ Mercy, child! how simple you are! 
You should threaten to have your mother come 
to you,” 

Mr. D'Avnue: ‘My stars? More money? 
What on earth did you do with all I gave you 
last week!” Mra. D'Aynue: ‘‘ Well, f used a 
little of it in buying a new album for the photo- 

raphs of the dukes and princes I refused before 

married you.” 

Honatus ; “My wife got me s box of cigars 
for a birthday present, Bub I'll be quits with 
her yet.” Bobblea: “ What will you do?” 
Hobbies: “I’m going to select her next hat 
myezelf.” 

Mas, Stroneminp: “If women would only 
stand shoulder to shoulder they would soon win 
the suffrage.” Dr. Guffy: “ But, madam, that 
is something they can’t do with the present style 
of sleeves,”’ 

“ He called me a gibbering idiot,” shouted the 
violent man. “ Now I ask you candidly, what do 
you think of that?” ‘“‘I should first wish to 
know just what he meant by gibbering,” rejoined 
the cautious party. 

iss Eva: “What's the reason they always 
have rocky passes and all that kind of thing in 
Irish plays?” Charles: ‘ Because nothing could 
be more appropriate for Ireland than sham- 
rocks |” 

Bucarss: ‘' Why did Wigwag break off hie 
engagement with Miss Oldgirl ?” Muggins: * On 
account of her past.” “ What was the matter 
with it?” ‘Nothing, only he thought it was 


| too long.” 


“T wonDER why Maxim's flying-machine is so 


| long about getting out!" queried the scientific 


boarder, “As near as I can-figure it out,” said 
the Cheerful Idiot, ‘the trouble seems to bea 
defective flew.” 

Say,” said the office-boy, “I think the boss 
ought to gimme a bit extra this week, bub be 
won't.” “What for?” asked the book-keeper. 
“For overtime, I was dreamin’ about me work 
all las’ night,” 

Mrs. McWork: “Oid Bullion is makin’ gobs 
o' money. Phy shud he be wautin’ to rejuce 
your wages?” Mr, McWork: “Sure, Oi dunno, 
Maybe he do be thryin’ to get rich enough to be 
a great pheelanthropist.” 

Buyer (who has hastily suapped up a bargain): 
“By the way, you advertised that you had good 
reasons for selling. I forgo! to ask whab they 
were,” Seller (grimly): “You'll find ’em out 
fast enough. Ta, tal” 

“Soprosk, Bobbie, that another boy should 
strike your right cheek,” asked the Sunday-school 
teacher, “ what would youdo?” “Give him the 
other cheek to strike,” said Bobbie, “That's 
right,” said the teacher. ‘' Yesum,’” said Bobbie, 
“and if he struck that I'd paralyze him!” 


AUCTIONEER : Ph og a er prey we have a 
masterpiece from the brush of the famous , 
Schmierinesky, in a gold frame.” Art 
“T offer three shillings.” Auctioneer: ‘’ Three 
shillings? But, my dear sir, the picture alone ia 
worth that much,” 

Crrmzen (excitedly): “Great William! See 
those children skating round that danger sign !" 
Owner of Pond: “That’s all right, The ice 
there is perfectly safe. They think it’s dangerous, 
and stay on it. The thin ice is at the other end 
of the pond.” A 


Mr. Wiecwire: “ You ought to be ashamed of 
the way you encourage that Mrs. Gasaup to keep 
calling here, Do you really enjoy hearing your 
n ura talked about!” Mrs. Wickwire: 
“No, I can’t say that I do. But as long as I 
keep her here I know she is not talking about 
me,” % 


Emetoren: “ Late again, John;,can’t you 
manage to get herein time!’ Enmiployé: “I 
can’t sleep o’ nights, sir, and am apt to. be late 
in the morniog.” “M’m sleeplessness, 
don’t you consult a doctor and find ,out the 
cause?” “I know the cauae, sir ; itis six weeks 
old,”* 

Finst Oup Sraagn: “I shall aever forget the 
awful way my poor old father punished me when 
he caught me emoking one of his cigars.'’ Second 
Old Stager: “Ah, indeed. He battered you 
pretty warmly, I suppose, eb!” “Not @ bit of 
it.” “Not Then what did he do!” “He 
made me finish it,” 

Formes Emurvoren: “ Well, Jackson, what are 
you doing for a living now?” Jackson: “ Ain't 
doin’ nothin’; the missus takes in washia’,” 
F. 8,: “Arn’t you ashamed of yourself to allow 
your wife to support you by washing!” “Jack- 
son : “ Well, sir, you see, the missus ia mighty 
ignorant, and don’t know how todo anything 
else |’ 

A taDy was showing s visitor the family por- 
traits in the picture gallery. “ That officer there 
in uniform,” she said, “ was ae great-grandfather. 
He was as brave ad a lion, buf ohe of the moat 
unfortunate of men. He never fought a battle 
in which he did not have an arm or a leg carried 
away.’ Then she added, proudly, ‘‘ He took 
part in twenty-four engagements.” 

Tis is howa driver of the prison van, known 
as the “ Black Maria” distinguished himself. A 
would-be wit on the causeway hailed him, “ Got 
any room inside, Robert?” “There's room for 
one,” replied the driver... “ We kept it for you.” 
Not entirely disconcerted, the wit made another 
shot. “What's your fare?” he asked. The 
answer entirely extinguished him. “ Bread and 
water—same as you had before.” 
bA star combination of music-hall artistes was 

illed to appear at a small town in the South of 
England the other week. On the opening night the 
turns” appeared as advertised, bub the audience 
failed to see anything funny, in the show, and 
began to appear as lively as if they had been 
listening . to a funeral oration. At last “ the 

t negro comedian ’’ came on, and commenced 

Co partenmenae with—“ Ha, ha |, Lam enj 
myself 1” This was too much for a grim- 
Scotchman seated in the body of the hall, who 
shouted inaloud voice plainly audible all over 
the building : “ Get oot, ye silly, goft simpleton, 
you're the only one that is then!” Then the 
audience smiled. 

Tax good-natured man who is always making 
mistakes rushed up to a dowager. of Vere de 
Vere circle the: other day and exclaimed: “My 
dear Mrs. Blank! How are you! How sur- 
prised Lam to———" Then he stopped. For the 
dowager had fixed him with a glassy stare 
through a tortoise-shell handled lorgnette. “ Ah! 
I do: not know you,” she said in the dees, in- 


solent, di wr Vere eos gee 9 bate ae 
viet ! ou on,” gas good-nature? 
Sediny Fue wr himeelf; “I took you for: 


friend of mine, bub it was a mi u 
Heaven!” The Inst words were uttered with 
such earnestness that everyone who had wit- 
pessed the little scene giggled app tively, 
while the dowager reddened as angrily as if 

| had not belonged to the caste of Vere de Vera, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Prince Epwarp, or Yor« continues to thrive THERE are no less than 59 High Streets in To be perfectly proportioned a man should 
well, and is @ fine-lively baby. London, weigh 28ib, for every foot of his height. 
One of the specialities of this season will be A Povnn of sheep’s wool produces one square ne Algerian mountain, Dshebel Naibo, is 


red dresses trimmed wich fur, 

Ae a Royal dinner the male: guests never 
remain behind for wine and nuts, When the 
Queen rises and leaves the room she is followed 
by everyone at the table, and the banquet is 
ended. 


Tus young Caarina, it is well known, has always 
shown the highest regard and even respect for 
the opinions of her uncle, the Prince of Wales, 
and it is becoming clearly manifest at the Court 
of St, Petersburg’ that various ee now in 
progresa are prompted by this uence, in 
which she is happily joined by her young con- 
per : 

Tug Prince of Walesa is to visit , Florence 
during the coming May. His visit will be in 
connection with a very importaub matrimonial 
alliance, 

SrrivepD silks will be employed for coloured 
Court costumes as well as. white ones ; a spray 
of gay blossoms figures between the stripes. An 
cou de Net satin has posies of red flowers and 
green leaves scattered sparsely over it. Tinsel is 
often woven into the more costly brocades ; 
and an effective gold-coloured brocade has 
a white eilk ground, while, others again have 
lave XVI. garlands and knots of ribbon inter- 

cea, 

ProressOR VON ANoELI, who is to be at Darm- 
stadt to meet the Queen atthe end of April, has 
received @ commission from Her. Majesty -to 
paint portraits of the Emperor and Empress of 
Rassia, Which are to be added to the family 
gulery in. the. private apartments at Windser 
Castle. Angeli has just finished a large portrait 
of the Empress Frederick, for whom he has 
painted pictures of Prince and Princess Frederick 
Charles of Heese, 

Sin Henny Ponsonsy is most unlikely ever 
to resume hig duties as the Queen’s private 
secretary, bub, that he will, always be Her 
Majeety’s confidential helper eo far as his health 
will permit there can be mo doubt, His duties 
will be divided’ between Sir Mieetwood Edwards 
aod Colonel Bigge, but that Sir Henry’ will 
remain in Her Majesty's service so long as he is 
capable of being of any uce to his ‘revered 
Sovereign there is no doubt. . His eldest son, 
Captain Ponsonby, is now at home from the 
Vape, where he was acting as side-de-camp to 
Sir Henry Loch. The Queen takes a great 
intereef in all the children of Sir Henry andthe 
Hon. Lady Ponsonby. : ' 

Ax offering sent to the German Emperor froxm 
& Gertaan living at the Cape. who owns tho well- 
kuown “South African Ice Works” there con- 
sisted of maases of exquisite flowers arranged in 
two long sprays each over a yard long, connected 
at the base by a desigu in black pansies, sur- 
rounded by white blossoms representing the 
"Tron Cross’ decoration so dear to every Teuton 
heart. The flowers, which included Maréchal 
Niel roses, as well ce the most rare and exquisite 
blooms found ab the Cape, ‘were frozen in o 
eoluma of sparkling ice, and were preserved during 
the voyage im an iron case fa the freezing room 
of the vessel, This original nt, and a some- 
what similar one composed of equally lovely red 
flowers destined for the acceptance of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, were cut eight. weeks 
before their arrival in Hamburg, and at once 
enclosed in their icy prison, en displayed 
after their long voyage they were as frock and 
bright in colour as on the day they were picked, 
and. the effect was that of newly-gathered 
Slossoms seen under a glass shade. 

Tit Emperor and Empress of Russia have no 
intention of visiting Emgiand this year, but they 

will meet the Queen at Darmstadt at the end of 
April, when the German Emperor acd Empress, 
the Exopress Frederick, and 
Duchess of Coburg are also to be the gueata of 
the Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Hesse 
fora few days, 





the Duke. and | 


yard of cloth, 

THERE were 609 ons injured by cycles in 
London during last Tae ott 

Accorpine¢ to careful estimates, three hours of 
close study wear out the body more than a whole 
day of hard physical exertion, 

THERE are more owners of land in the United 
States than in any other country. There are now 
eighteen million, while France has but forty-five 
hundred thousand, and Great Britain less than 
thirty thousand. Half the land of Nngland is 
owned by less than one hundred and filty per- 
sons, and half. the land of Scotland by not more 
than a dozen persons,. 





GEMS. 


Onz may live as conqueror, a. king or | magie- 
trate, but he must die asa man. 

Patience, humility, and utter forgetfulness of 
self are the true royal qualities. 

Tue shortest way to arrive at glory should be 
to do that for conscience which we do for glory. 

Fiatrery is. often a trafic of mutual meanness, 
where, although both parties intend deveption, 
neither is deceived, since words that cost little 
are exchanged for hopes that cost less, 

Harprvsss is a norwal “and rightful condition, 
one which should be expected and valued, and 
within certain limite t for self and others, 
But it is never the whole of life-only a part, and 
a part which cannot be exacted. Life contains it ; 
but it also contains a great deal more—work, 
service, manhood, duty, ‘responsibility. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Currant -Puppixe.—Some skins, three quart- 
ers of a pound stale bread crumbs, two ounces 
flour, pound winced suet, quarter pound 
currants, two ounces sugar, quarter teaspoonful 
ground ginger or cinnamon; mix all together, 
oe fill as oatmeal puddings, and boil half an 

our. 

PLaIn Rarsiy Cace.—Three eggs beaten well 
with one cup of sugar, two thirds of a cup of 
milk, one half cup of molasses, one teaspoonful 
cream tartar, and one half teaspoonful soda. 
Add’ spices to suit the taste, one half cup butter, 
aud two-cups of chopped raisins with currants 
and citrons as desir Frost. with the white of 
one egg beaten stiff with two thirds of a cup of 
sugar. 

PRESERVED RHUBARB.—Four pounds rhubarb, 
four pounds sugar, quarter. ounce ginger. Wash 
each stick of rhubarb and dry it with a cloth, cut 
it up ia inch lengths, and dit out.on a tray 
to dry for twenty-four hours. Then pub the 
sugar in a jelly pan, with a small pot of red 
currant or gooseberry jelly, and leb it all melt and 
then boil. Failing, the jelly put in one teacup 


of water. When it boils five minutes put in the 
rhubarb and. let it boil,,half an hovr. Put it in 
pote. 


A Jotiano,--Stew two pounds of fruit in a 
little water until very soft, then strain through a 
hair sieve. Almost any fruit will do. arly in 
the season gooseberries and currants are excellent 
for the purpose; but plums, especially dark ones, 
apples and quinces together, blackberries, oranges, 
etcetera, are all good, Pub the juice on to boil, 
adding toit three-fourths of its weight in caster 
sugar, When boiling stir into a large cupful of 
sago, previously soaked in cold water for several 
hours, Boil for twenty minutes, or till trans- 
parent, pour into moulds, and let it remain until 





stiff and cold, Serve with a little cold cream, 


slowly sinking. In the time of Cwsar it was 
1,400 feet high ; now it is only 800, 

Dvurine the years immediately preceding the 
American Civil War £200 was a common price 
for a healthy youvg negro man, 

Tue highest temperature in the world is 
recorded in the great desert of Africa, where the 
thermometer often marks 150 degrees Fahren- 
heit. . 

Tux most elaborate experiments that. have so 
far been made in aerial propulsion show ‘that 
the screw is the device which exerts the greates? 
propulsive power in the air, 

No watch keeps perfectly correct time, and 
even the best chronometers used in observa- 
tories and on board ships must be regulated 
according to tables which are kept to fix the 
variations to which all watches are Hable, 

One of the most remarkable portions of the 
report which deals with insanity iu Ireland is 
concerned with the use of tea and tobaceo, Ib 
tells us that, in some cases, mental failure is 
caused by the immoderate use of theee commo- 
dities, 

Every true Mohammedgn endeavours to make 
at least one journey to Mecca during his lifetime. 
Want of funds keeps the majority from going 
more the.a once, while the wealthier class go as 
many a8 five or six times. The poor save and 
save their whole lifetime to put by enough to 
enable them to perform the journey. ‘ast year, 
out of 95,000 pilgrims to Mecea, no fewer than 
5,000 died from various causes. 

THe daucing beans which haye of late been 
suck a popular novelty in the United States are 
the seed of a shrub abundant in parts of Mexico. 





Their movements are caused by the antics of the 
carpocapsa Saltitans, a larva, imprisoned in the 
hollow shell of the bean, which appears to be the 
prey of a futile desire to see more of the world. 
His violent efforts to do so have given a value to 
the bean which it does not possess intrinsically. 

ManNUFACTURERS and consumers have tried io 
vain to find some substitute for genuine whale- 
bone, but thua far without success. A novelly 
is made of strips of leather treated with cheraicale 
and shaped under hydraulic pressure. This 
material will auswer the purpose tolerably well, 
provided no moisture reaches it, But wheo 
used in wearing apparel the perspiration and 
the warmth of the body very soon warp these 
bones and render them nob only. useleas bub 
unpleasant, as. they twist and destroy. ‘the 
symmetry of the garment. 

Ir platinum continues to advance in price gold 
will soon be no longer distinguishable as the 
precious metal, as the continued rise will cause 
gold to be as cheap in comparison as silver is to 
gold, The, cause of this is that platicum is 
greatly in demand for electrical purpozes, and the 
output of the mines bas not kept up with the 
demand. As ‘electricity is brought home to ihe 
public the demand and price will increase, for 
there are several uses to which platinum is put 
for which no other metal has yet been found 
suitable, 

Amone the Canton houses there are cceasionns 
exceptions to the usual oue-storied or low con- 
structions, Some of these are built like square 
towers four or five stories high, with no outside 
windows save at @ considerable distance above 
the ground, and no outside projections by which 
thieves might get in. These establishments are 
called pawnshops, but they appear tc me more 
to resemble our banks where we place deeds and 
other valuables. I underetand it is usual among 
the Chinese to deposit their posseszions of value, 
when not in use, in these establishraents, The 
people aleo store there in summer their winter 
clothing, and Joans may be obtained against the 
goods stored. ‘To have dealinge with a pawnshop 
is in no way considered derogatory to a Chinese 











gentleman's dignity, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Taovatev. —Nothing can be done. 

Cc. U.—He was not of much repute. 
Arnravus.-—Let a lady friend select for you. 

J, 8. F.—We do not undertake to teach trades. 


Mepotesoun.—We cannot ascertain the private 
address of the gentleman. 


Berr.— Begin with a good grammar, dictionary, and 
exerciae book, 


Discounac «o.--Try and try again until you obtain a 
berth ; there is no other way. 


Atva.—Naval ealutes to the flag are as old as the time 
of Alfred the Great. 


K. G.—-We have no knowledge of the measurement 
you require, 

Very Eaoen.—It would be against our rule te comply 
with your request. 

PozzLep.—The nineteenth century will be completed 
on Docember 5st, 1900, 


Purm.--Lf the ordinary English stamps they have no 
value after defacement. 


Minniz.--In Germany's military schools English is 
veing substituted for French, 

Patt All stout persons Gud hot baths useful for 
reducing corpulence. Try them. 


Torry.-If we knew which one you were aiming at we 
might be able to advise. 


Garra.—Sponging with benzine more or lesa diluted 
with water es occasion may require. 


Wat.—Much depends on the rules of the corps. 
Why not ask the adjutant or sergeant-major? 

Dierracrrep.—Any chemist would sell you a prepara- 
tion for the purpose, or you could have it extracted. 


8. P.—A working naturalist accustomed to stuffing 
birds and boasts would probably be the safeat. 


Cotm.—Candiemas Day was firet established sa a 
festival by Pope Gelasius in the fifth century. 


KENILworTH.—Do not keop your canary birds too 
warm, If they fail to sing well, try them in « cooler 
place, 

Constanr Reaper.—It would take more space than 
wo can spare in this column to properly answer your 
yuestion, 


Coox.—A ham ls greatly improved if, after being 
dolled, it is wrapped in buttered paper and baked for an 
hour 

InTERERYTED, -— Insanity is assuredly 
although it may be induced In an individual by vicious 
courses or accidents. 

Jounnia.—Soldiers in Highland regiments are not 
allowed to wear pants under their kilte even if they 
besired to do so. 


Warttry.—Dry snuffs are prepared from tobacco that 
has been subjected to a high temperature before the 
leat is ground. 


Craras.—We cannot quite gather from your letter 
what the materials affected are, but in any case plenty 
of waim water is the only remedy. 


Sweet §ixtexn.--The name Munich is derived from 
the fact that the monks owned the property on which 
‘he town now stands 

Rozsrt.—Swallows fly ‘ow before rain because the 
insects they pursue are then near the ground to escape 
the moisture of the upper aiz 

Rueerr.— London is twelve miles broad one way and 
seventeen the other. Andevery yoar sues about twenty 
miles of new streets added to it. 


4. M.—It is stated by the attendants at the Zoological 
Gardens that no ape will sleep flat om his back, as adult 
man often does, 

Meta.—If to keep for colouring augar, cooking, or 
household purposes we advise you to use cochineal. 

cannot preserve the other. 


1. ¥. B.—Oricketa are held by the superstitious to 
wring good luck to a house, and to kil! one is unlucky. 
if they forsake a house a death will follow. 


iWerry.--Lavender is rarely given in its crude state. 
It is an aromatic stimulantand tonic. It is considered 
very useful in certain conditions of nervous debility. 


Bervream.—Rio is no more Brazil than London is 
ngland ; it may be said to be a country in itself; the 
‘limate is very fine, and the city one of the most beau- 
if) in the whole world. 


Peacy.--The mole is not blind, as many persons 
suppose, its eye is hardly larger than a pin-bead, and 
is carefully protected from dust aud dirt by means of 
inclosing hairs. 


Cc. J. T.—The ideal temperature in a living room for 
healthy adults is aixty-fve degrees. For small children 
it should be at least five degrees warmer, and the same 
for an invalid or convalescent. 


Axxrious to Kyow.—The only course is to offer your- 
self for examination at the public competitions for the 
several sttuations; In most cases nomination to the 

me Secretary by a rnember of Parliament is the first 
atep required. 


hereditary, 


i times a day, just bofore eating 





Lavrsta.—To clean mica, or “isinglass,” in stoves, 
when smoked, take it out and thoroughly wash it with 
vinegar a little diluted. If the black does not come off 
at once, soak the mica in the vinegar for a little while. 


Ose wHo wants TO Kwow.—The State does not con- 
tribute a single farthing ; the Church is entirely sup- 
ported by endowments and donations trom private 
3 


Reovrak Reaper.—Respect should be always the 
basis upon which to build one’s hopes of continued 
ponds felicity. Without it so-called love will wither 
and perish. 

C. R.— The Inland Revenue authorities will not pro- 
secute anyone for failing to put 4 stamp upon a receipt 
for two poundsor more except it is proved to their satis- 
faction that this was done with the clear intention to 
defraud the revenue. 


Curiovus.—The firet use of gas in a place of public 
amusement was in the Lyceum Theatre in London ian 
1803. It was began as an experiment, and for a time 
was Langue: because the audience complained of 
the odour. 


Fionri«x.~-Try & little borax powder and boiling 
water poured through as above, and if it does not yield 
then try the salts of lemon powder, first wetting the 
portion to be treated, and when strained over the basin 

our on boiling water, and well wash out the salts of 
on at once, . 


Cissv.—TIt is said that flowers, when freshly cut, may 
be placed in a box and fine, clean sand kled around 
them until they are entirely covered. Then allow them 
to remain undisturbed for several days, when a small 
opeuing may be made in the box and the sand drawa 
off gradually, Care must be taken that the weight of 
the spad does not break the flower-stalks, 


THE BUSY MAN. 


ly age would a favour done 
y some obliging friend, 

And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you can depend, 

Don't go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to 

But if you want your favour done, 
Just ask the busy may. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare, 

He's always “ put off,” until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work 

F the art of wasting time; 

2 cannot stop to shirk. 


So, when you want a favour done, 
And want it right away, 
Go to the man who constantly 
Works thirty hours a day. 
He'll find a moment sure, somewhere 
That has no other use, 
And fix you, while the idie man 
Is framing an excuse, 
W. H. . 


Mvcaseu.---Your friend may be all that you represent 
her to be, but if she lack discretion in speech and 
modesty in manners her good qualities either of mind 
or heart will be overshadowed and go for naught, A 
vivacious girl is always admired, but abe raust be care- 
ful oot to offend what are called ‘‘the proprieties"’ of 
good soclety. 


H. T. 0.—You have had, seamingly, great persistency 
in the pursuit of other objects, and if you really desire 
to ancceed in” your present undertaking, we have no 
donbt of your signaltriumph. Housekeepers have their 
trials of a peculiar character, and when they overcome 
them they deserve great praise for their patience and 
perseverance. 

H. F£.—Your thoughtfulness in regard to the future ta 
to be commended, and if you can succeed in laying 
aside even a small sum for use in a time of real want, 
you will have accomplished sometiiug of importance. 
Self-denial muit be practised by every one once in 4 
while, and you must feel all the better for having been 
resolute im defying temptations to be extravagant. 


Nassix.—To make gumbo soup, cut up one chicken, 
wash, dry, and flour it thoroughly; add salt and 
pepper : fry very brown in a skillet with an egg-size 
lump of lard. Put it into a soup kettle with five quarts 
ot water: add one onion cut up, and let it boil two 
hours ; add two dozen okra pods, and let boil another 


hour. Be sure that it is seasoned to taste, and serve | 


with rice. 


0. M.—By bringing your judgment to bear upon the 
smount of exercise you are capable of enduring without 
injury to the physical frame, you can soon arrive at 
correct conclusions respecting outdoor recreation of 
every kind. When it is over, and you feel no ill effects 
from it, you may aswure yourself that you have not 
carried it to exceas, end that its continuance is fully 
justified. 


Motty-CoppLa.—-Camomile is an excellent tonic. To 
a tea of it, put inte a China teapot about twenty- 
ve good-sized camomile flowers, and pour over them 
one pint of boiling water. After the infusion has stood 
half an hour, pour it off into a wine bottle, and, if 


| desired, sweeten it with a little sugar or ho ; but it 
asst 


is better unsweetened. Dose, a wine-gl three 





— 

Ose Ixrercsteo.—Literature ia as much a profession 
as medicine or law, and, as a means of li is cer. 
tainiy an honourable one. 


Many pr-ons write " 
they make their living that way, while others wriie 
fame. - A Sow Wrihe Son tun Qaeda . 
able to do, and 
the satiafaction of seeing his name in Some of 

than the 


these People ask no other eom 

privilege of airing their views in the local Press. 

anne —Place six ounces of sifted flour upon a marble 
or 


dry. 
Unaarry Mas.-—Lovers’ quarrels are rally 
regarded as easy of settlemen’ 
your case it will proveso. But if it be otherwise, we 
advise you to do your part to abou : 
conciliation as soon as possible, for if the cause of your 
uarrei be suffered to remain or unatoned 
lor any of time, the rounfomn may never come. 
Let no tri 


misuuderstan keep you and you 

lover apart. Life is too short to be wasted in repinings 

for what might have been had we not yielded to our 
ill-tempers and sulky moods. 

8. 0.—The result is certain to be vexatious in the 

extreme, as the instrument will cease to record 


owing to its being improperly refilled; we may say, 
however, that mercury is cleaned by being well 

up in highly diluted pure nitric acid, washed in 
water and dried ; after the mercury is filled 
boiled to exclude all air and water ; or the mercury may 
be boiled in an atm of carbolic acid, and poured 
into the heated tube by a filler which goes to the bottom 
of it ; either way, the utmost care and skill are necessary 
to make a perfect job of the operation. 


CaTaiz.—To make Worcestershire sauce in lug 
quantities mix together one and a half gallons of 
wine v , one of mushroom catsup, half s 
gallon of eira wine, half a gallon of Canton soy, two 
and a balf pounds of moist sugar, nineteen ounces of 
salt, three ounces of powdered capsicum, one and « half 
ounces each of pimento and coriander, one and a hal! 
ounces of chutney, three-quarters of a1. ounce each of 
cloves, mace and cinnamon, and six and a half drams of 
assafetida dissolved in one pint of brandy twenty above 
f. Boil two pounds of hog's liver for twelve hours 
of water ag required to keep 
liver thoroughly 


sieve. 
this to the sauce, to make which in small quantities, for 
home use, reduce the proportion of the ingredienta by 
about one-third. 


Canoe mes-Ope meee tee breakfast s of flour, 
quarter pow A teaspoonful % 
Uae pound flour, half pound sugar, two pound raisins, 
two pound currants, quarter d almonds, quarter 
pound orange peel, one ounce g , half ounce ciuns- 
mon, half ounce Jamaica pepper, one teas: ful car- 
bovate of soda, one teaspoonful cream of » half. 

ufal black , one breakfast cupful milk; 
take one-and-a-half breakfast cupfuls of flour, and inw 
quarter pound of butter and tp er of baking: 
powder; mix it to a firm paste h water, and ro 
out into a thin sheet. Grease the inside of a cake-pan, 
and line it neatly with beg mom reserving a the 
size of the pan for the top of the bun ; now put together 
in a large basin the following ingredients :--One pound 
of flour, half pound sugar, two pounds large blueraisias 
(stoned), two pounds currants (well washed in cua 
water) rubbed and picked, quarter pound ora peel, 
quarter pound almonds, half ounce ginger, half ounce 
cinnamon, half ounce Jamaica pepper, half teaspoonful 
black pepper, one small teaspoonful carbonate of soda, 
one teaspoonful cream of tartar, aud one amal) break- 
fast cupful of milk, or just as much as barely moistens 
itall, mix it all thoroug with the hands, aud put 
the mixture into the lined ; make it flat on tbe top, 
wet edges round, and put on the piece of paste reserved 
for the purpose; prick it all over with a fork, brush 
over with egg, and put it in the oven for about two-and- 
s-balf hours ; the addition of quarter pound of almonds 
and one pound additional of currants makes this 6 
much richer cake, but the receipt given is a good plain 
one. 
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